THE ‘THEATRE. 


SPOHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOSOS 


Stage Children. 


‘< KN unbiassed opinion on any subject from a competent 

judge of the point under discussion is at all times 

valuable. Mr. Lewis Carroll, the accomplished author 

of “ Alice in Wonderland,” and a valued contributor 

to this magazine, has addressed the following letter 

to the editor of the ‘Sunday Times,” a letter written 

in such a dispassionate and judicial spirit as renders it most 

worthy of consideration by all those who wish to arrive at a just 

conclusion on the merits or demerits of the employment of 
children on the stage :— 


Sir,—I am neither a stage manager nor a dramatic author ; I have no 
children of my own on the stage, or anywhere else; and I have no 
pecuniary interest in anything theatrical. But I have had abundant 
opportunities, for many years, for studying the natures of children, includ- 
ing many stage children, and have enjoyed the friendship of many dear 
children, both on and off the stage. 

To these reasons for writing I may, perhaps, be allowed to add that I 
have given some attention to logic and mathematics, which help so largely 
in the orderly arrangement of topics of controversy—an art much needed 
when so many controversialists are ladies. Long experience of that 
delightful sex has taught me that their system of arrangement is that of a 
circulating decimal, that with them analogy is identity, and reiteration 
proof, and that they always lay the onus probandi on their opponents. 
A beautiful instance of this occurred in a newspaper letter on this very 
controversy a few days ago (I forget the signature, but it was surely a lady’s 
writing). She stated that the Americans are stricter in this matter than 
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the British, and asked, “Why should not we do as the Americans do?” 
forgetting that it might be asked, with exactly the same logical force, 
“Why should not the Americans do as we do?” 

My contention is :— 


I. That the employment, in theatres, ot children under ten is xof 
harmful. . 

II. That it zs beneficial. 

III. That, while this practice needs certain safeguards not yet provided 
by the law, it does zo call for absolute prohibition. 


(I.) The harm attributed to this practice may be classed under three 
headings—(1) physical ; (2) intellectual ; (3) moral. 


(1) “Physical harm.”—Take first the charge that it cau8es “ excessive 
bodily fatigue.” To this there was at first an additional item, “ enforced 
by cruelty,” which is now practically abandoned, it appearing, on investiga- 
tion, that no evidence in support of it was forthcoming, while abundant 
evidence was produced of the kindness such children met with in theatres, 
and of their thorough enjoyment of their work. According to my ex- 
perience, the work is well within healthy limits, and the children enjoy it 
with an intensity difficult to convey by mere words. They like it better 
than any game ever invented for them. Watch any children you know, in 
any rank of life, when thrown on their own resources for amusement, and, 
if they do not speedily extemporise a little drama, all I can say is that they 
are not normal children, and they had better see a doctor. 

Take next such charges as “ijate hours, impure air, draughts, exposure 
to night air,” &c. The good people who raise these cries seem to think 
that the homes of these little ones are perfect models of regular habits 
and good sanitary arrangements, and that such a sight as a child outside 
its house after 9 p.m. would thrill the neighbourhood with horror! Let 
them visit a few London alleys, and judge for themselves. 

(2) “ Intellectual harm.”—This is asserted to exist in two forms, “ excess 
of dramatic study,” and “defect of other studies.” A lady writer lately 
drew a sensational parallel between little Josef Hoffmann, who was so 
nearly killed by being encouraged to give constant public exhibitions of 
his precocious musical talent, and the ordinary stage child. It was not a 
fair parallel ; in fact no really parallel case on the stage has yet been pro- 
duced (the pathetic death of the tiny Midshipmite in ‘“ Patience ” was due 
to causes quite unconnected with stage work); and I have myself known 
intimately stage children who have played the heaviest child parts on 
record without receiving the slightest harm. 

As to defect of other studies, if we contemplate the weary mass of 
useless knowledge which, in the present craze for teaching evérybody 
everything, so many little minds are compelled, not to digest, for that is 
impossible, but merely to swallow, we may well hope that the stage child 
is all the better for escaping much of this. Frequent mental collapse 
among Board school children and pupil teachers is slowly teaching us the 
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valuable psychological fact that a child’s mind is: of a sausage ; but we 
have not. quite learned our lesson yet ! 

(3) “Moral harm.”—As this danger exists in every phase of buman 
life, those who plead it in this controversy are bound to show that it is 
greater for children under ten than for older actors and actresses ; other- 
wise they commit the fallacy of “ proving too much.” 

Take first “immorality, whether of general tone or particular passage, 
in the play itself.” Ignorance of the ways of the world, and of the 
meanings of most of the words they hear, is a protection enjoyed by young 
children, and by them only. The evil itself is undeniably great—though 
less, I believe, in this age than in any previous one—but it is almost 
wholly limited to the adult members of the company and of the audience. 

Take next “the encouragement of vanity, love of dress,” &c. Here, 
again, the danger is distinctly greater in the case of adults. Children are 
too deeply absorbed in attending to their stage “business,” and in 
observing the discipline enfurced in all well-conducted theatres, to have 
much opportunity for self-consciousness, 

Take, lastly, the gravest and most real of all the dangers that come 
unger the category of “ moral harm,” viz., “the society of profligate men.” 
For adult actresses this danger is, I believe, in well-conducted theatres, 
distinctly less than it would be in most of the lines of life open to them. 
Here again the good people, who see.such peril in the life of an actress, 
seem to be living in a fool’s paradise, and to fancy they are legislating for 
young ladies who, if they did not go on the stage, would be secluded in 
drawing-rooms where none but respectable guests are admitted. Do they 
suppose that attractive-looking. young women, in the class from which the 
stage is chiefly recruited, would be safer as barmaids or shopwomen from 
the insidious attentions of the wealthy voluptuary than they are as 
actresses ? 

But if it be granted that young women of this class may choose a stage 
life with as fair a chance of living a reputable life as they would have in 
any other profession open to them, it is surely desirable to begin learning 
their business as soon as they are competent, unless it can be shown that 
they are in greater danger as children than as young women. I believe the 
danger is distinctly less. Their extreme youth is a powerful safeguard. 
To plot evil against a child, in all its innocence and sweet trustfulness and 
ignorance of the world, needs no common voluptuary ; it needs one so 
selfish, so pitiless, and so abject a coward as to be beneath one calling 
himself a man. 

II. My second contention is that stage life is beneficial to children, even 
the youngest ; and this in three ways—(1) physically, (2) intellectually, 
and (3) morally. 

(t) Physically. The deportment that must be acquired for even 
moderately good acting, and the art of dancing, which most stage children 
acquire, not only give grace of figure and of action, but are excellent for 
the health. In girls’ schools, not so many years ago, spinal curvature was 
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sO common that an eminent surgeon, Dr. Mayo, put it on record that 
scarely three per cent. escaped it. I am glad to believe that they are 
more sensibly managed now, and that the days are passed away when it 
was “vulgar” for young ladies to run, and where the only bodily exercise 
allowed them was to walk two-and-two ; but I feel sure that, even now, if 
one hundred children were taken at random from the highly educated 
classes, and another hundred from the stage, the latter would show a 
better average for straightness of spine, strength, activity, and the bright, 
happy look that tells of health. The stage child “feels its life in every 
limb ”—a locality where the Board school child only feels its lessons. 

(2) Intellectually. Comparing children with children, my belief is that 
stage life distinctly drightens the mind of a child. Of course the same 
result is produced at schools, whenever they can manage to i¢erest the pupils 
in their work. But how often they fail to do this! How often are the 
poor little victims made to do work “against the grain”! And all such 
work is not only badly done, but is intensely fatiguing and depressing to 
spirits and intellect alike. 

3. Morally. I believe that stage life, in a well-conducted theatre, is 
valuable moral training for young children. They learn— 

(a) Submission to discipline. 

(4) Habits of order and punctuality. 

(c) Unselfishness (this on the principle on which you always find 
children in large families less selfish than only children). 

(2) Humility. This because, however clever they may think themselves, 
they soon find that others are cleverer. 

III. My third contention is that, though it is desirable to provide, by 
law, certain safeguards for the employment of children in theatres, there is 
no need for its absolute prohibition. 

The legislation that seems to me desirable would take some such form 
as this :— 

That every child under sixteen (ten is too low a limit), employed in a 
theatre, should hold a licence, annually renewable. 

That such licence should only be granted on condition of the child 
having passed the examination for a certain “ standard,” adapted to the 
age of the child. 

That a limit should be fixed for the number of weeks in the year that 
the child may be engaged, and for the number of hours in the day that he 
or she may be at the theatre. (This rule to be relaxed during rehearsals.) 

That, during a theatrical engagement, the child shall attend a specified 
number of hours, during the afternoons, at some school ; at other times in 
the year during the usual hours, if attending a Board school. (High 
schools would probably adopt the same principle, and allow half-day 
attendance during engagements.) 

That some guarantee be required that girls under sixteen are provided 
with sufficient escort to and from a theatre. 


But I do not believe that the law can absolutely prohibit children under 
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ten from acting in theatres without doing a cruel wrong to many a poor 
struggling family, to whom the child’s stage salary is a godsend, and 
making many poor children miserable by debarring them from a healthy 
and innocent occupation which they dearly love. 


Faithfully yours, 


Lewis CARROLL. 


There is little doubt that opinions like the above—together 
with communications addressed to various journals by those so 
competent to judge as Mr. John Coleman and Mrs. Bancroft; 
from those who had had charge of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Children 
Company, and others who vow something about the matter— 
influenced the fate of the Cruelty to Children (Prevention) Bill. 
Besides this, the subject has been ventilated, and such state- 
ments as those made by Mr. Winterbotham (which statements 
the hon. member most properly, generously, and publicly with- 
drew when he found he had been misinformed) and by others, 
who will persistently represent that the stage is everything that 
is bad, have been refuted. Had the bill been passed in its 
orignal form such plays as “ A Winter’s Tale,” “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “ Richard III.,” “ East Lynne,” and a host of 
others, could not be acted in future, and a great hardship would 
have been inflicted on the numerous children employed at the 
theatres, not to speak of the help which their earnings afforded 
their parents, who are not, as some would make out, for the 
most part drunkards and disreputable people. The deputation 
that waited on the Earl of Dunraven included not only theatrical 
managers, but Mr. James Rodgers, Mr. John Lobb, and General 
Sim, of the London School Board, who bore witness to “the 
improvement in the appearance and manners of the youngsters 
after becoming connected with those places of amusement 
(theatres) for a little time.” Thanks to the information afforded 
him on the matter, the Earl of Dunraven was the means of an 
amendment being passed in the House of Lords, which was 
accepted by the Commons, that children between seven and ten 
years of age could be employed on the stage, licensing powers 
for such employment to be granted by petty sessional courts. 

C..H. 
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Wilfred Denver’s Dream. 
AN ALPINE EPISODE. 


FEW summers ago I was waiting at St. Maurice 

for the train to Martigny. From the latter place I 

intended making a short walking tour by way of 

the Col de Balm to Chamounix and the neighbour- 

hood, returning by the Téte Noir route to Vernayaz. 

As I was walking up and down the station platform 
I was accosted by an American gentleman, who said he 
“guessed” I was an Englishman from my appearance. I 
replied that I felt complimented, and we fell into conversation. 
It appeared that he and a young companion also purposed 
walking to Chamounix, but thought of staying the night at 
Martigny and starting early next morning. On learning, 
however, that I intended pushing on that same evening and 
sleeping at the little village of Trient, they proposed to 
accompany me, to which I gladly acceded.. I don’t think 
either of the three was in particularly good form for climbing ; 
indeed, my elder American acquaintance was troubled with 
asthma, but we did pretty good time up the old and stony— 
oh, how stony !—footpath to the Col de la Forclaz, and then 
dipped down into the valley of Trient, and eventually found 
the little inn to which I had been recommended. The shades 
of night were not as yet falling fast, and we had serious 
thoughts of resuming our walk and trying to reach the hotel 
ou the summit of the Col de Balm, but fatigue and a general 
ignorance as to how long the additional journey would take 
induced us to adhere to our original plan, and so we prepared 
to make ourselves comfortable for the night at Trient. We 
supped simply but heartily—bread and cheese and the “ beer 
of the country” being my diet, while the Americans indulged 
in eggs and tea. Casually I remarked that tea at that hour 
would deprive me of a night’s rest, but they did not seem to 
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anticipate any evil consequences. After supper, the landlady 
(whom we had found a very chatty individual—a sort ot 
Swiss Mrs. Willoughby) produced a visitors’ book, of which 
she was rather proud. It contained amongst other names that 
of a gentleman—a countryman of my fellow-travellers—who 
had twice stayed with her, and had “done” the entire con- 
tinent on a shilling a-day (in which case, judging by our bill, 
he must have made very special terms with her). She handed 
the book to me first, and, on signing my name, I noticed there 
was a column reserved for the “ profession” of the tourist, and 
in most cases this had been filled up. Not to be outdone in 
frankness, after writing my name I added “Comedian,” and 
handed the book to the elder of my two companions. A 
smile flickered across his face as he filled in the spaces. 
His friend followed suit, and then the book was handed back 
tome. I understood the smile then, for I read 

“J. G., etc., etc., Comedian.” 

“J. R., etc., etc., Clergyman.” 

“ Don’t let the fact of my being a clergyman be any restriction 
on your conversation,” said J. R. I was not aware that I had 
said anything very awful, but the remembrance of one or two 
sharp knocks against jagged boulders during our climb to the 
Forclaz, and the ejaculations they evoked, made me rather 
dubious. Well, the Yankee minister and I talked a lot about 
theatres and acting. He was a regular playgoer, and had seen 
most of our leading actors in America. Amongst others he 
mentioned the name of Wilson Barrett. 

From Barrett to the “Silver King” was but a natural step. 
Although strangely enough he had never seen it, he had read 
or heard a great deal of this play, and was profoundly interested 
init. Being a clergyman and a teetotaler to boot, no doubt he 
regarded it, apart from its dramatic qualities, as a powerful 
sermon against intemperance. Anyway he was very much 
engrossed in the career and redemption of Wilfred Denver, 
and when I told him I had played the part he became quite 
excited. “I’ve heard a good deal of its literary merits,” said 
he; “can you give mea specimen?” After some little hesitation 
I was induced to repeat to them the celebrated Dream speech. 
I shall never forget that scene at the little Swiss inn. An eager, 
grey Mark Twain kind of face, listening with eyes and mouth 
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as well as ears; the hostess standing in the doorway, wondering 
no doubt what all this declamation in a foreign tongue meant, 
and outside the music of the wind soughing through the great 
pine trees, while an Alpine cataract roared a deep accompani- 
ment under the very window sill. Talk about incidental music 
imparting inspiration; what is it to the music of Nature? 
When I had finished, the conversation grew very desultory, 
flagged, and eventually died out altogether. The divine from 
across the Atlantic was impressed—vividly impressed. The 
speech, so graphic in itself—no matter who may speak it—had 
so chimed in with the hour, state of his nerves, and the general 
surroundings that he was more than ordinarily affected by it, 
and in that state I bade him “ good night,” and we each went 
to bed. To speak the truth, I did not sleep particularly well 
myself that night—the Alpine air, the noise of the water witnout, 
made me very restless ; but when I got downstairs in the morn- 
ing and shook hands with the Rev. J. R., I could see from his 
sunken eyes and generally washed-out appearance that he had 
had a very bad night indeed. “Tea for supper,” thought I to 
myself. His companion had not come down, so while break- 
fast was being prepared we walked out through a meadow 
where the merry tinkling of the goat-bells already sounded, till 
we reached the shadow of the frowning firwood. Then he 
suddenly turned round on me and said, 

“You recited the Dream of the fictitious Wilfred Denver 
last night. Behold the effect! Listen to the dream of the real 
Rev. J. R. 

“T fell asleep and dreamed I was on the summit of Mont 
Blanc. Below me on all sides were peaks and aiguilles and 
mounts of every conceivable shape and size. The Bernese 
Oberland stretched far away to my right, and to my left I could 
see the blue waters of Lake Leman glittering in the moonlight. 
Close at hand, as it appeared, the Matterhorn and Jungfrau 
claimed kinship with their taller brother, the great white giant. 
As I stood, a solitary spectre-like figure, on that uttermost 
height, suffused by the ghostly brilliancy of the moon, now at 
her zenith, with my arms exultingly outstretched as if in very 
joy at the awful grandeur and sublimity of my predicament, I 
seemed suddenly endowed with the gift of flight—flight without 
wings and by the mere effort of my will. The sensation was too 
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exquisite—too glorious to be described. Mont Blanc was an 
Olympus, and I had become a god. The spirit of the Alps had 
permeated my body, and I revelled in its possession as only a 
spirit could. Without the slightest hesitancy I floated away 
from the summit, and poised for a moment in the air as if to 
realise to the full the extraordinary gift which had been accorded 
me. There was the mountain I had just left looking like a 
Niobe of Wonderland, whose tears had frozen as they descended 
her snowy robe ; below a light glimmered from the hut on the 
Grand Mulets, and further down still the little town of 
Chamounix slumbered calm and peaceful in the moonlight. 
Descending for a moment I perched upon the little hut, and 
heard the guides within discussing the prospects of the ascent 
on the morrow, while the tourist who had engaged them lay 
resting on some straw. Oh, the difficulty, the danger, and 
intense fatigue of the ascent to them, and how easy had the 
glorious gift of the gods made it for me. Away into the 
Empyrean. A dove’s flight down to the brink of the Flegére— 
another across the valley to the ‘little peak that overlooks La 
Montanvert and the Mer de Glace, and then away like the wind 
from the valley of Chamounix and over the ice fields and deserts 
of snow to the Matterhorn and Jungfrau. Oh, how I 
rejoiced in my possession! No man, no king, none but 
the gods had achieved what I had. The loftiest pinnacles, 
the most bristling crags I perched on for a moment, allowing 
my body to sway over the dizzy precipices while my toes barely 
touched the rocks, and then away again, as a strong swimmer 
spurns the shore and floats gracefully out to the mighty ocean. 
How I flew from peak to peak of the great Bernese Alps—with 
what interested anticipations I searched out the gruesome 
though comparatively mean summit of the Brocken, and longed 
to find the archfiend himself there surrounded by his hellish 
crew, and revelling in all the unspeakable horrors of his satur- 
nalia. I could claim equal footing with him—nay, more, I 
could claim superiority—I could soar to the very heavens them- 
selves and bask in ‘very presence of the regal sun,’ but—well, 
he was not there, the Brocken was deserted—so away again I 
flew, higher, higher—the moon! yea, her chaste majesty invites 
me with a loving smile. I will visit her; I will solve the riddle 
as to her mountains and her degeneracy ; I will explore those 
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extinct volcanoes, and search for some vestige of life in that 
wilderness of death. Up, up, up with the wind; up into the midst 
of the constellations—a star shoots past me asI fly. I watch the 
great ball of fire rapidly diminishing as it darts with fearful speed 
to its unknown bourne, and then away, away at thesame great pace. 
The moon looms larger and larger. I can see disused channels 
and streams, mountains, decayed forests, and there—yes, there 
—the ruins of a beautiful city with wharves and gigantic quays, 
but no welcome sound of water washing ’gainst its walls. But 
now, instead of getting larger, the lunar orb seems gradually 
lessening. I no longer see the channels, and even the mountain 
tops are growing dim and indistinct. Have I passed the moon? 
No, great heaven, I am falling; the vital fire which gave me 
the gift of flight has burnt itself out, and I am falling—oh, how 
rapidly! A shooting star has left its anchorage, and we are 
racing—a race for life? A race for Death, and I am the 
winner. Down, down, a terrible red peak, a gigantic needle 
in granite, which I remember pausing on for a moment in my 
recent flight, is the goal to which I am speeding—yes, there, 
there, direct in my path it lies—a lightning rush—a fearful 
collision, and——” 

“You found yourself on the bedroom floor,” said I. 

“Exactly,” replied the reverend dreamer, and we went in to 
breakfast. 


JOHN GLENDINNING. 
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Brother Matteo. 
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A POEM FOR RECITATION. 


y zy) ENT, and wrinkled, and worn with age, 
Mae tooping over the gorgeous page, 

Whereon he had painted with wondrous skill 
Angels of good, and spirits of ill, 
Brother Matteo sat in his cell. 
There was the pallet he knew so well, 

On which he had lain, ah! how many years! 

How many years since that fateful day 

Which had witnessed his last farewell for aye 

To the world with its joys, and its hopes and fears! 

There hung the crucifix, nail’d to the wall, 

His only comfort, to which in all 

His hours of agony and despair 

Brother Matteo had made his pray’r. 

The simple table, the single chair, 

The sweet Madonna and holy Child, 

Gazing upon him with lustre mild, 

Were the only treasures he harboured there. 

And through the casement the dying day 

Sent a light, that cast in a marvellous way 

Saddening shadows on every thing. 

A nightingale had begun to sing 

Beneath his lattice, and with a sigh 

He rose, to put his labours by : 

The work of his life, the golden book, 

Where, whoso gave but a passing look, 

Might read, in the wonderful pictures thereon, 

The Gospel according to S. John. 

From “ The Word was God” to “ Follow thou Me” 

It was all set forth astoundingly. 

To-night it was finished ; his weary pen 

Had traced the belovéd apostle’s Amen, 
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And beneath, in a strange, fantastic scroll, 
“Forgive the faults, and pray for the soul 
Of Brother Matteo, who writ in sin 

The words of comfort contained herein.” 
He rose with a sigh, and opened wide 
The lattice, to welcome the thrilling tide 
Of the nightingale’s song; and so stood still, 
With his elbow upon the window-sill, 

And his chin on his weary and wasted hand; 
So stood he, as a man will stand 

Who muses upon his bygone days. 

Not on the landscape did he gaze, 

On the hills and vales that lay at his feet, 
Nothing he saw of the waving trees, 

Or the heavenly light that floods the leas 
When day and night for a moment meet. 
O’er fifty years his look was cast, 

O’er fifty years, to the distant past, 

Ere yet he had seen these gloomy walls, 

Or had felt the deadly shadow that falls 

On a heart, too strong, alas, to break, 

And so end all, for a woman’s sake. 




































































He had been famous even then, 
And had done great deeds in the sight of men ; 
No such miracle ever had been 

As this mighty artist, scarce eighteen, 

Whose canvas glowed with the hosts of heaven, 
To whom it seemed there had been given 

An inner sight, wherewith to see 

The vision of God’s own mystery. 

And he himself, in his sunny hair, 

Was then an embodiment of each fair 
Lithe-limbed, blue-eyed, heroic saint, 

His heart inspired his hand to paint ; 

Yet gentle withal, so that children came 

To smile whenever they heard his name. 

And, as he swung through the busy street, 

Full many a maiden’s glance would meet 

His candid eyes; but he strode on, 
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Unconscious and unscathed—alone ; 
Until one day he saw a face 

That shone with the halo of virgin grace ; 
Meekly and humbly the maiden passed, 
No look from her missal did she cast,— 
And he knew the power of love at last. 


I know not how he forced the door 


Of her father’s house ; that wealthy boor 

Held artist-folk in small esteem— 

A merchant prince, whose ships were sent 

To every port in the Orient— 

But the door was forced, and the happy dream 
Grew daily brighter, until at length 

It overwhelmed them in its strength, 

And each to each their love confessed, 

And so, for one brief hour, were blessed. 

For all her father’s pride and wealth 

He could not woo the maid by stealth, 

But spake right out !—and the merchant swore 
He never should cross his threshold more. 
The days crawled by, and Francesca pined, 
So the old man feigned to change his mind ; 
“If Ser Paolo ”—the painter’s name— 

“ Could justify his rising fame 

By some great picture, why, he would see ; 

If his faith was staunch, and his love was real, 
And it truly appeared for Francesca’s weal, 


Well, there was no knowing what might not be.” 


With other words, such as people use, 
Who pretend to give what they mean to refuse. 
“And, strangely enough, that very day 

The Father Superior of San Jose 

Had told him they needed an Altar-piece. 
Now, here was a chance !—a golden fleece ! 
Fame and—ducats !’’—Paolo heard 

No further, but mounted a steed and spurred 
To Monte Velino, where hidden lay 

The Monastery of San José. 

For weeks he painted, for weeks he dreamed ; 
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The brothers, watching him, said it seemed 

As if he dipped his magic brush 

In his heart’s own blood, and not in oil ; 

He took no rest from his feverish toil, 

And, when they offered their ducats, “ Hush !” 
Said he, “‘ I work for love !”—And home 

He rode, with a lover’s haste, to Rome. 


Meanwhile Francesca had been wed 
To Prince Gonzaga, upon whose head 
Fifty winters their snows had shed. 


Paolo breathed no sigh or groan, 

But his heart within him turned to stone. 
He painted'no more: it seemed a part 
Of his general hate, that he hated art; 
Silent he sat, and stern, and grim, 

And the children grew afraid of him. 

O God! what a mournful change was this! 
His golden locks, where erst the kiss 

Of Phcebus Apollo loved to dwell, 

In a tangled mass on his shoulders fell ; 
The brightness faded from his eye, 

And his only wish was a wish to die. 


Francesca—what shall I say of her? 

She stood, a statue, amid the stir 

Of the idle crowd, and the merry strife 
Seemed a show to her, outside her life. 

The only thing that she felt was real 

Was the wound at her heart, which would not heal ; 
Yet her keenest pain was that she knew 
Paolo believed she had been untrue, 

For never a message could she send,— 

She had crowds of flatterers, but no friend,— 
And so, like him, she prayed for the end. 


Somehow, by chance, they met at last, 

In a pleachéd walk, where the shadow, cast 
By the tragic cypress, seemed to be 

Fit mantle for their misery. 
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Deeply he looked into her eyes,— 

For the face may lie, and many lies 

The tongue may speak, but I ween, in sooth, 
The eyes say naught but the very truth. 

One glance sufficed; there was little need 

Of words, for now he knew indeed 

That all his burden was as naught 

To the load wherewith her soul was fraught ; 
So they spake little, but long they gazed, 
Each upon each, with grief amazed ; 

Till at last, as the breeze the branches stirred, 
This gentler whisper you might have heard :— 
“T love you more than life!” “And I 

Shall ever love you, till I die!” 

“Sweetheart, good-bye!” “Sweetheart, good-bye!” 
He knelt, and kissed her silken hem, 

She stooped, and kissed his weary brow: 
There was no thought of sin in them, 

No thought which God might not allow. 
And so they passed, and were lost to sight 
In the ample bosom of the night. 

A year went by. He strove in vain 

To find some solace for his pain ; 

For, ever and ever, at his heart 

Was the dull despair, and the cruel smart. 
At last he rose, and made his way, 

On foot, to the hills of San José. 

The brethren greeted with glad surprise 
The broken man; but in his eyes 

They saw such a wild and haggard woe 
That they marvelled a man could suffer so. 
His picture was famous far and wide, 

His picture had brought a constant tide 
Of pilgrims to their mountain shrine— 
The Maiden Mother and Child Divine. 
When to the altar their guest they led, 
Upon its step he fell, as dead ; 

For the Virgin’s face he had painted there 
Was Francesca’s face, divinely fair, 
Which he, possessed by a single thought, 
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Thus all unwittingly had wrought! 

He sought the Prior, and told his tale, 
And prayed to be sheltered within the pale 
Of their holy order, that, in its calm, — 

His heart might find some healing balm. 
And so among them he came and went, 
With dreamy eyes on his missal bent, 

Until his novitiate was o’erspent. 


Then came the day when his final vows 
Should bind him for ever to their house. 
With solemn ritual Mass was said 

Over living Paolo as if he were dead ; 

And, when the awful rite was o’er, 

Paolo was, indeed, no more,— 

And “ Brother Matteo” rose from the floor. 


The Church was filled with a curious throng, 
To see the rites and to hear the song, 

And through the reverent, kneeling mass 
The long procession had to pass ; 

And Brother Matteo, with downcast eyes, 
Stepped slowly, chaunting the litanies. 

As thus he passed, one in the crowd 

Spake in a whisper that seemed as loud, 

To this new brother of San José, 

As the angel’s trumpet on Judgment Day, 
“Nay, this is well; but a prouder show 
Gonzaga’s funeral was, I trow!” 

“Dead?” asked his neighbour. ‘ Two days since 
They buried with pomp that pompous prince.” 
No more he heard; but his heavy head 
Sank on his breast. Gonzaga dead! 
Francesca free! Francesca free! 

Could a merciful God let such things be? 
Within his heart, with a mighty roar, 

A voice replied, “ Thou fool! give o’er! 
Remember: Paolo is no more!” 


And since that day, full fifty years 
Had been spent by him in prayers and tears, 
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For his heart was too strong, alas, to break, 
And so end all, for a woman’s sake. 

But, as weary day followed weary day, 

He grew more silent, and bent, and grey ; 
His only delight was his work upon 

The Gospel according to S. John ; 
And never did eyes of man behold 

A fairer book than that book of gold ; 

Yet now his labour of love was done ;— 
And he stood and mused in the setting sun. 
At Matins upon the following day 

His absence was noted with dismay. 

When the monks burst into Matteo’s cell, 
There he stood, whom they loved so well, 
With his elbow upon the window-sill, 

And a yearning look in his faded eyes, 
Across the valley, across the hill, 

To the distant haze in the morning skies 
Where—Rome! the eterrial city, lies! 
They called him, but he spake no word ; 
They called him louder,—he never stirred. 
At last! at last! he had found his rest 
Upon his heavenly Master’s breast. 

One hand lay on his beloved book, 

And he, that had the courage to look, 
Beheld, as a solemn mystery, 

The index fallen, for all to see, 

On Christ’s last utterance, “ Follow thou Me!” 
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Shakespeare. 


By TIMOTHY REDTAPE, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


AM an Attorney. I scorn the name Solicitor as a vile 
innovation worthy of Republican Government, and a 
generation that knows not John Doe or Richard Roe. 

I am respected by my neighbours, and can afford to 
tréat those who say that my great action for scandal, 
“Tattler v. Tittler,’ was a trial that ought never to 

have taken place; also that my wonderful cause of right of way, 
“Brooks v. Field,’ which cost £10,000, sent three persons to a 
lunatic asylum, and made eighteen families enemies to the 
same number of generations (it is true the water-course did dry 
up, whilst the path is never used), was a waste of money and 
time; and, lastly, that Mr. John Lovesay with Miss Alice 
Darling would be living in happy connubiality had I not 
advised the former to bring an action against the latter founded 
on a flirtation with Captain Tenisse, in which he obtained 
damages to the extent of one farthing, and kept the Court in 
laughter for three consecutive hours—I can, I say, treat these 
slanders, arising from envy and malice, with the contempt they 
deserve. But to come to Shakespeare: First of all, let me 
explain how I came to become acquainted with the works of 
one who spells his name sometimes one way and sometimes 
another, thereby raising a strong presumption of fraud, and 
whose private character ought to have caused his prosecution 
for poaching, and whose general disregard of the law and its 
officers I utterly abhor. Having, through an illness caused by 
too close an application to sundry bills of costs, lost my enjoy- 
ment of the humours of the Criminal Court, and being too 
weary even to appreciate the more subtle and expensive jests of 
the Nisi Prius, my doctor recommended me to read the works 
of the “Bard of Avon,” another alias, I discovered, of the said 
William Shakespeare. Ite also lent me, in order to arouse my 
curiosity, two articles upon the works of this play-writer by 
Messrs. Donelly and Oscar Wilde respectively. On my perusal 
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of these, together with the plays, I came to two conclusions: 
first, that the Lunacy Commissioners never inquire into the 
sanity of Shakespearean theorists; and secondly, I had dis- 
covered a theory, beautiful in its design, unimpeachable 


through being founded on the most stubborn facts, and calcu-. 


lated to let light into dark places and to reveal secrets hitherto 
hid, namely, that William Shakespeare was the first exponent 
of the damnable doctrine of women’s rights, and this I will 
proceed to prove. In the first place, I ask any disinterested 
person to read that much-belauded work, “The Merchant of 
Venice,” with special reference to the Trial Scene, and if he is 
not converted to my opinion he must be either blind or possess 
a theory of his own. There we have Shylock, a smart business 
man, warm, good at a bargain, dead against ship insurance 
and other risky speculations, able to best Antonio, respected 
on ‘Change; and what is the end of this worthy man, this 
estimable character? Why, his daughter Jessica surpasses him 
in commercial cunning, and runs off with his goods 'to a place 
where there is no extradition treaty. He goes to law like a 
Christian ; and how is his claim upset? By a brazen’ hussey 
called Portia, who, contrary to all precedent, appears in the 
sacred robes of the legal profession, talks about mercy, and gains 
over the judge, the latter befouling his ermine by superseding 
the statute law, and giving a decision that ruins poor Shylock, 
and ought to have been appealed against at once. Then again 
the ring business between this self-same Portia, Nerissa, and 
their husbands, when the latter were made look so foolish. 
Can any one doubt that underneath all this seeming frivolity— 
frivolity extending, to my mind, to irreverence—there exists 
the deep object of showing the superiority of women generally 
over men, and more particularly their fitness for the profession 
of which I am a humble member? 

My medical man—he is rash and unmarried—dilates with 
tidiculous enthusiasm upon another play, full of pastoral 
beauties, called “ As You Like It.” I emphatically dislike it. 
Here a young woman of marriageable age, under the care of a 
proper guardian, her uncle, not only leaves that uncle but 
induces his daughter to accompany her, thereby committing 
two offences; and then, as if that were not enough, proceeds to 
add a third by assuming male attire, in which unnatural garb 
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she proceeds to hoodwink and befool her future husband, who, 
excellent as a wrestler, in everyday affairs of life is as innocent 
as a child. I should like to have heard his opinion upon 
“women wearing the breeches”’ two years after marriage, and 
Mr. Shakespeare’s insidious manner of showing the superiority 
and cunning of the female sex. Take the reverse side of the 
picture. In the play of “ Hamlet” we have a young woman 
named Ophelia. She is a model young lady, wishing to make 
a good match, listening to the advice of her brother and father 
(the latter irreverent people call prosy, a term of reproach often 
undeservedly used by the young towards myself), but above all, 
recognising that her place in the family circle is number two. 
What is her reward for this conduct—a comfortable home and 
income? No! she is set down by this lover of the shrieking 
sisterhood as an imbecile, and dies the unhappy death of a 
suicide. Contrast this fate with that of the tomboy Imogen, 
and then ask yourself if the Immortal William, as he is called 
by his admirers, is not subverting the most cherished traditions 
of the domestic hearth in endeavouring to bolster up his absurd 
position. The only man who gets the better of the female sex, 
Richard III., in his dealings with that weeping hypocrite, Lady 
Anne, is made to die a most uncomfortable death for want of a 
horse. I would have given him a carriage and four. Beatrice 
the vixen reduces poor Benedict into submission ; poor Malvolio 
is held up to ridicule in order to amuse a parcel of women. 
But if anything were wanted to confirm my theory, it is in the 
exception that proves the rule, “The Taming of the Shrew,” in 
which play the artful William seeks to hide his pernicious 
doctrines by the childish subterfuge of a complete reversal of all 
his previous teaching. But I expose the fraud. One word 
more. Yesterday I came across a niece of mine, between sixteen 
and seventeen years of age, reading a red volume. I asked her 
the title, and she replied it was “ As You Like It,” and further 
added that she was studying it for the Cambridge Examination, 
previous to entering the medical profession. I fled; my theory 
was proved. The insidious teacher had entered my very doors. 
This protest I enter, I fear, too late; but if it causes the eyes of 
the men, the fathers of this our country, to be opened, I shall 
not have studied these works in vain, nor have I cast my theory 
before an ungrateful world. 
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“*A Year of Roses.”’ 
4 


YEAR of Love! A Year of Life! 


A year of cloudless weather ; 





We started sad, with storm and strife, 
We finish, close together. 
Each faithful minute I’d recall, 

Each whisper I’d recover, 


For you are now my all in all, 
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And I am proved your Lover! 


So circle it with crown of gold! 


And scatter it with posies! 





Our day of peace, with Love untold, 


Sweet summer year’ df roses! 


A mirth of May, a joy of June, 
Through paths the bloom dividing, 
Love’s song, an everlasting tune 

In restful souls abiding. 

Bend close, and let me seal, you must, 
On lips, and brow, and tresses, 

A bond of our eternal trust, 


Most sacred of caresses! 


So crown the May with golden bloom ! 
And pelt the June with posies! 
And cry to Fate, “ Make room! make room! 


For years of summer roses.” 


August, 1889. 
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The Actor and his Duty to his 


Time. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 


An Address delivered before the Actors Fund Society, at Palmer's Theatre, 
New York, June 4, 1889. 


































possession. It is an honourable privilege, as well as a great 
pleasure, to share in the proceedings of this delightful occa- 

sion, and I wish it were possible for any words of mine 

adequately to express the esteem in which that privilege is 

held by me. Dull indeed would be the spirit that could not 

be impressed by the intrinsic loveliness and the artistic mean- 

ing of this imposing scene ; by the presence of this remarkable assemblage, 

remarkable equally for genius, intellect, beauty, sensibility, noble achieve- 

ment, exalted character, and auspicious promise; and by conscious and 

thrilling perception of that noble and beautiful art, the art of acting, of 
which this assemblage is the visible sign. As I look upon this brilliant 
throng, as I remember the sacred cause and the great profession that are 
represented here, as I consider for what high and worthy and sufficient 
reasons you are assembled in this place, many thoughts come crowding 
upon my mind which I might naturally wish to clothe in suitable language, 
and submit to your genial acceptance. It is difficult, however, in such a 
presence as this wisely to choose and firmly to guide the messengers of the 
agitated brain. I must therefore crave your indulgence if I restrict myself 
in some measure to the written word, for otherwise in my excitement and 
agitation I might treat my subject as that indecisive Baptist minister, the 
friend of Charles Lamb, treated the old woman whom he was baptizing in 
the Thames, and whom he held under water so long that she was drowned 
before it occurred to him to lift her out. 

Once again is exemplified here the puissant and perpetual charm of the 
stage, its ever-changing but never-dying sway over the fickle multitude 
whereby an actor’s prosperity is obtained and assured, and its placid 
dominion, held as with a sceptre of roses, over the educated mind, the 
refined taste, the comprehending spirit, the adequate and responsive heart, 
whereby an actor’s fame is clearly defined and permanently established. 
Back of this occasion stands the prosperity and renown of the American 
drama. There are observers who always take a despondent view—drab- 
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coloured and unmitigated—of the condition of our theatre. In each 
succeeding period of dramatic history contemporary writers are found who 
declare that the stage is in a decline, and is much inferior to what it was 
in earlier and better days—those halcyon days when Noah gave amateur 
private theatricals in his ark, and himself played Aquarius, with a real 
' watering-pot. No doubt its condition has always fluctuated, and no doubt 
in this respect the future will resemble the past. But there never was any 
warrant for the proclamation of a hopeless theatrical decline. Such 
lamentations have always proceeded from idealists. Their error consists 
in the wrong custom of judging exclusively by the standard of the scholar 
and the man of taste, an institution that can only exist—independent of 
subsidy—when it is made to please and satisfy many classes of people. 
We do not take the opinion of the multitude upon such a subject, for 
example, as the poetry of Shelley or the paintings of Murillo; but to a 
certain judicious and well-considered extent we must take it upon the 
question of the acted drama. It is the presence of this element which has 
inspired a long line of Jeremiahs in their irrational moans over the 
alleged fatal degradation of the drama. If there was an audience for the 
flippant tevity of Foote and the. bovine drollery of Tate Wilkinson, there 
was also an audience for the aerial intellect, the glittering comedy, the 
tragic fire, and the exquisite pathos of Garrick. The horse-dramas that 
were shown at Drury Lane in the palmy days did not finally invalidate the 
sovereignty of Mrs. Siddons, or the glory of her companion monarchs, the 
princes of the proud house of Kemble. Edmund Kean held his sceptre 
notwithstanding ‘“Catalini’s pantaloons.” The same journals of the 
passing hour that record a long and remunerative currency for ‘“ The 
Parlour Mat,” or “The Kitchen Poker,” or “The Old Hen-Coop,” or 
“The Hole in Uncle John’s Sunday Breeches,” must also record that 
Edwin Booth is sometimes paid ten thousand dollars for one week of his 
Shakespearian acting; that Joseph Jefferson finds throughout America a 
practical response for dramatic art as perfect in form as even the best of 
exigent Paris, and refined with a poetic spirituality to which the stage 
of Paris is a stranger; that Miss Mary Anderson acts for a whole season 
to crowded houses at the London Lyceum Theatre in a Shakespearian 
comedy ; that Henry Irving and Ellen Terry have had three long seasons 
of splendid prosperity upon the American stage, giving only plays of the 
highest order, and giving them only in the best manner ; that under the 
management of Albert M. Palmer a single good play, in three seasons out 
of five, runs through the whole of a theatrical year in this capital; that 
Miss Ada Rehan, playing Shakespeare’s shrew, has been as widely and as 
eagerly accepted as ever Woffington was in Wildair, or Nisbett in Rosalind ; 
and that Augustin Daly not long ago obtained a brilliant career of 
nearly fourscore nights in the prosaic city of New York for the most 
delicate and evanescent of dramatic compositions, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” It is perfectly true that in the present period, which is one of 
turbulent democratic upheaval, the social cauldron is boiling with such 
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furious impetuosity that the dregs often come to the surface, and for a while 
remain there. It is perfectly true that a widely potential factor in con- 
temporary civilisation is Mediocrity, and that under the influence of this 
malign and stupefying force various venerable and noble ideas are for a 
while discarded or modified. But when allowance has been made for 
every qualification, it remains a truth that the stage was never so great or 
so powerful in this republic as it is to-day, and never before so capable of 
wielding a superb influence upon the advancement of society. 

The word that ought to be spoken here and now is, nevertheless, a word 
of warning. In the period of nearly thirty years, during which I have 
been, in my humble way, a continuous writer about the stage, it has 
seldom been my fortune to write anything that was intended specially for 
actors. My writings have been inteaded for the public, and they have 
been prompted and guided by an ardent desire to broaden and deepen a 
thoughtful ptblic interest in the stage. There are many and various 
benefits to be derived by the community from an appreciative and 
sympathetic intimacy with the art of acting and with dramatic literature ; 
and it seems to me that the duty of a theatrical essayist is to indicate 
what and where those benefits are, and to urge and entice the people to 
obtain them. Many other views are taken of the avocation of criticism, 
but this will be found a practical and useful one. Every effort is propitious 
for the general welfare which tends to dignify the popular estimate of the 
theatre; for it should never be forgotten that an institution, like an 
individual, may be prominent and influential without being either rightly 
understood or properly respected. In John Gay’s comedy of ‘Three 
Hours After Marriage,” it is said that ‘“‘a parrot and a player can both 
utter human sounds, but we allow neither of them to be a judge of wit.” 
The old view of tlie stage—much as the stage was followed and enjoyed— 
is often a blandly tolerant and half-contemptuous view. To adjust that 
mistaken estimate —which is still extant—and to assist in the education of 
public opinion respecting the intellectual aspects of the acted drama, is a 
worthy mission for a theatrical writer. He mistakes his function when he 
assumes the attitude of an instructor to the players. He should no more 
undertake to teach an actor the art of acting than he should undertake to 
teach a doctor the science of medicine or to teach a lawyer the science of 
law. In addressing my observations directly to you, the representatives 
and guardians of the acted drama, I am speaking not as an instructor, but 
simply as an observer stationed in the outer circle of theatrical affairs. 
Great and potent as the stage now is in America, it is not as beneficent as 
it ought to be, and therefore I think that a word of warning may properly 
be spoken with reference to the duty of the actor to his time. 

The period of national development through which we are passing is 
strongly marked by two characteristics—cynical levity and a studious but 
insincere and unscrupulous consideration of popular caprice. Almost 
everybody makes light of almost everything. ‘The young people, upon 
whom modesty would sit with so much. grace and sweetness, are too often 
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“smart” and pert. Their elders, whom charity and gentleness should 
adorn with cheerful composure, are too often fretful and harsh with distrust 
and sarcasm. No historic career, no personal character, no principle of 
action, no occurrence of life, is so serious that it cannot be made the 
subject of a jest. Slang is printed in almost every newspaper and spoken 
in almost every drawing-room. The mind of the nation is tinged with a 
jocose and vulgar humour, and the voice of the nation is raucous with a 
rude hilarity. You may hear, indeed, if you will pause to listen, the hum 
of industry, the fine poetic murmur of reverence. and aspiration, and faint 
and far away, the gentle note of worship, the mellow music of the bells of 
God ; but the prevalent and almost the overwhelming sound is the sound 
of the guffaw. Beneath this boisterous joviality there is a spirit—not 
universal, but widely diffused—of crafty and sordid selfishness. ‘The tone 
of our politics is often mercenary and mean. Accepted, practised, and 
approved methods of our business partake of an indirection which is almost 
fraud, and which certainly is incompatible with a fine sense of honour. 
Agnosticism has so shaken the fabric of ancient faith that to thousands of 
persons religion, ceasing to be a refuge and an anchor, has become merely 
a fashion of vacant ceremonial, In many directions luxury is rampant, 
and in all directions it is passionately desired. The mood of the popu- 
lace (notwithstanding the awful admonitory fact that the American 
Republic had not existed one hundred years before it was convulsed by 
the bloodiest and most hideous civil war of which history makes any 
record) is a mood of vainglorious complacency; and in this the people 
are stimulated to the utmost by the American Press. We hear continually 
of the rights ‘of man, but almost never of his duties. Foreign elements, 
seditious, boisterous, dangerous, actively pernicious in many ways, and 
made potential through abuse of the suffrage, largely affect or entirely 
control the disposition of our practical affairs. Public office, the chief 
object of political intrigue, and not infrequently made a commodity for 
barter and sale, is ofien perverted in its functions and disgraced 1n its 
incumbents. An insane greed for sudden wealth startles the observer by 
its prevalence and its rapacity. Youth is trained to acquire rewards of 
industry and enterprise, not by prudent, patient, and continuous toil, but 
by craft or the strong hand. Manners—the final and perfect flower of 
noble character and a fine civilisation—are so completely overwhelmed 
by violent and boisterous vulgarity and insensate hardness that they can 
scarcely be said to exist; while refinement, which is the essential comfort 
and charm, and which ought to be prized and guarded as the crown and 
consummate glory of social life, is oppressed and insulted at every turn. 
Haste and strife, flurry and racket, convuise the town and madden the 
population. Men and women are hustled and packed into the public con- 
veyances as if they were hogs ina pen. The sanctity of the individual is 
not merely disregarded—it is unknown. Reckless newspapers print what- 
ever they please, and the honest man, bemired by their abuse, who proceeds 
against any of them for libel is universally ridiculed as an over-sensitive 
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fool. The book-stalls teem with fiction that is either erotic delirium or 
sentimental rubbish. ‘Thirty-five years ago a woman was thought to be 
courageous who dared to read the novel of “Jane Eyre.” To-day the 
loathsome feculence and hideous moral leprosy of the novels of Emile Zola 
may be seen in public places borne in the hands even of young girls. The 
spectacles that are still admired as architecture—the New York Post-office, 
the Cooper Institute, the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and kindred horrors—elude 
specification, and are indeed too terrible for words. The sounds to which 
we listen unmoved would deafen or would destroy any other people this 
side of China or Madagascar. The morning, noonday, and evening steam- 
whistle rising from a thousand able-bodied boilers ; the intermittent tooting 
of a hundred aerial locomotives ; the clank and rattle of incessant railway 
trains in the air and tramway cars in the shattered and jagged streets ; the 
pounding of heavy trucks over broken pavements ; the clangour of dissonant 
charch bells; the strident blast of the ubiquitous and incessant hand- 
organ ; and the rasping yell of the licensed vendor—they are all here, so 
that often, after listening for a day and night to the infernal din of this 
capital, I think that New York has become what the great orator, Rufus 
Choate, declared Boston Common would become if ever the occuration 
of it should be granted to the acquisitive desire of the Boston and 
Providence Railway Company. “At present,” he said, “it is a peaceful 
pleasure-ground, wherein your citizens can walk abroad and recreate them- 
selves. Grant it to this corporation, and what follows? A‘tna—Vesuvius 
—Stromboli— Cotopaxi—Hell.” 

The sentiment of patriotism is a noble and lovely sentiment, but it 
cannot be nurtured by self-deception. Undoubtedly the shield has two 
sides. There are great and auspicious elements in our civilisation, and 
since the web and woof of our time are woven of various colours, the fabric 
shows bright as well as dark. The beautiful observation of Charles Reade 
is as true of our people as it is of any other: ‘‘ Not a day passes over the 
earth but men and women of no note do great deeds, speak great words, 
and suffer noble sorrows.” If is were not so, the battle would be lost 
already, and further struggle would be useless. But these things that I 
have stated are true, and they indicate a tendency in the drift of our time 
—by no means historically new, but as dangerous as ever—against which 
every intellectual force of the age, either directly or indirectly, ought to be 
arrayed. 

There are two institutions which, beyond all others, indicate the 
condition of the public mind, and which, equally beyond all others, affect 
its tone and influence its movement. These two institutions are the 
newspaper and the stage. The supreme and universal rulers of human 
conduct are woman, vanity, money, political ambition, and religious 
fanaticism ; but among specific social forces the newspaper and the stage 
transcend all others in their reflex bearing and their direct power upon the 
community ; and for that reason a greater responsibility rests upon them 
than upon any of their associate forces, with reference to the intellectual 
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moral, and spiritual advancement of the human race. Each stands in the 
same environment, and each is confronted by the same problem. When 
your existence depends upon a perfectly harmonious adjustment of yourself 
to the needs and the pleasures of the people, to how great an extent will 
you defer to the drift of the popular mood? For you, who are actors and 
managers, and therefore the representatives and guardians of the acted 
drama in this republic, the question is a vital one. Your temptation is to 
fool “‘ the many-headed beast ” to the top of his bent : and thereupon your 
danger is, in the fierce strife of competitive endeavour, and under the 
imperative need of instant success, that you will end by surrendering your 
authority altogether into the hands of the mob. To some extent, within 
the last thirty years, this surrender has already been made. It is about the 
peiod of one generation now since Dion Boucicault made the first specimen 
of the “Sensation Drama,” and invented and proclaimed that epithet to 
designate a new school of art. Next came the lascivious charm and 
wanton allurements of the Opéra Bouffe, embodied in Tostée, and con- 
ducted by Bateman. Rapidly after that the semi-nude burlesque was 
enthroned in the capital, with Lydia Thompson for its empress, and Samuel 
Colville for its prophet; while William Wheatley, with the glittering 
spectacle of the “ Black Crook,” revived and implanted upon the American 
stage the same voluptuous and mischievous pageantry that Sir William 
Davenant, two hundred and fifty years ago, conveyed into London from 
the theatre of France. Then for a while the drift was in favour of tainted 
French dramas on the everlasting theme of incontinence in the state of 
marriage. Sentimental farces succeeded, and after them the deluge. Of 
late the current runs to horse-play and the “real tubs” of Mr. Crummles, 
and the enraptured multitude is thrilled to behold an actual woman 
swimming in an actual tank of water, or an actual fire-engine dragged 
across the stage almost as swiftly as it can be dragged in the street, and 
with almost as much racket. These are some of the results of an uncom- 
promising submission to the popular lead, which almost always is ignoble, 
irrational, casual, and wrong. In this submission many of the newspapers 
of America have set a pernicious and deplorable example ; but this fact, 
while it makes the duty of the actor to his time more arduous, should also 
make it more evident and more imperative. That duty is to check and 
withstand as much as possible the gross, levelling, degrading influences of 
excessive democracy, which tend to blight everything with the baleful 
tyranny of the commonplace, and to insti], to protect, and to maintain 
purity, sweetness, and refinement in our feelings, our manners, our language, 
and our national character. The common precept, the precept of the 
shop-keeper in dramatic art, is spoken every day: “Give them what they 
want.” The higher and better precept, the precept of the moralist, would 
enjoin you to “give them what they ought to have.” Which is the better 
counsel, and to which of these voices will you listen? ‘The welfare of the 
people in every age is committed as a sacred trust to the best intellect of 
the time. A part of that responsibility rests on you, and it can only be 
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evaded by the sacrifice of the institution that is your life. If the shop- 
keeping spirit is permitted absolutely to prevail, if you yield more and 
more and more to the caprice of the thoughtless multitude, while you will 
not destroy the stage (because the art of acting is immortal), you will 
help to bring upon it another blight of decrepitude, another season of 
dulness and decay, such as followed the orgies of the Restoration in 
England toward the end of the seventeenth century, or such as attended 
the general collapse of dramatic art in America about sixty years ago. 
Vulgus vult decipi: decipiatur ! That was the haughty, unsympathetic, 
contemptuous doctrine of ancient cynical philosophy (“the common 
people like to be fooled; fooled let them be”), and under its malign 
influence, the few taking heed only of themselves, and leaving the many to 
folly and riot, the great Roman Empire slowly crumbled into pieces like a 
moth-eaten garment. Surely for you, the leaders of thought in your 
domain, there is a nobler principle than that old Latin sneer. In the lofty 
elegiac lines that Matthew Arnold wrote upon “ Rugby Chapel,’’ none is 
more touching or more significant than the proud and tender exclamation, 
“Thou, my father, wouldst not be saved alone.” While the late Lord 
Beaconsfield—a great man—was Prime Minister of England, every 
essential measure of national policy, it is said, was originated and prompted 
by him ; yet in every case its inception and pursuance appeared to have 
been suggested to him by her Majesty Queen Victoria. It is within your 
province, undoubtedly, in dealing with the sovereign people, to give them 
what they want ; but it is within the power of your intellect, your know- 
ledge of human nature and of the world, your wisdom, and dexterity, and 
tact, to make them want what they ought to have, and to make them think, 
when you provide it, that they have asked you todo so. This is the duty 
of the actor to his time—and his duty is likewise his interest. 

The stage has generally needed popular support, but it has never 
prospered under popular dominion. In Greece, for example, nearly 
twenty-three hundred years ago, when the theatre established by 
éschylus and nurtured by Pericles had reached and passed its highest 
phase, there came that memorable period of popular license and misrule, 
when the multitude had supreme power over the State, and when the idol 
of the multitude was the ribald Aristophanes. You are all familiar with 
the hideous and pathetic story of the persecution and murder of Socrates, 
The Clouds and the Birds have survived to our day, and it is easy to 
perceive at once their caustic wit and their pernicious influence. 
Sophocles and Euripides were derided. Everything venerable and noble 
was covered with ridicule. The reputation of individuals was assailed 
without truth or mercy, and defamed without humanity or limit. The 
peace of families was ruthlessly destroyed. The very magistrates who 
sanctioned the appearance of the comedians were publicly lampooned and 
insulted. The gods themselves were flouted. The mob had what it 
wanted, and the theatre became a mere conduit for comic libel and vulgar 
mirth, while dramatic art was submerged in ribald licentiousness and 
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scurrilous indecency. To such a depth, indeed, was the Grecian stage 
degraded by this supremacy of the popular taste, misled by a wickedly 
brilliant humorist, that even the transcendent genius of Menander, rising 
in the next age, could scarcely redeem it from settled ignominy and 
disgrace. In Italy, where the dramatic revival began in the thirteenth and 
culminated in the fifteenth century, there came a season of democratic 
experiment and disorder about the middle of the seventeenth, when the 
theatre was left unprotected to the popular caprice ; and from that time 
onward for fifty years nothing was seen upon it but coarse Spanish farces— 
the paltry one-act buffooneries with which the Spanish stage began, but 
which in that period it had outgrown. Kindred illustrations might readily 
be drawn from the history of the theatre in France and England. Look 
into the lives of Fleury and Macklin and Fennell and Edmund Kean; 
look into Jackson’s account of the Scottish stage, and Hitchcock’s account 
of the stage in Ireland, and your righteous indignation is more than once 
aroused at the spectacle of popular tyranny overriding and degrading the 
stage. On the other hand, the best periods in the history of the drama 
have been those periods when it has been closely affiliated with the 
highest, because the ablest and most refined, classes of intellectual society 
—for these could guide and stimulate and govern its powers and 
its beauties, and, by the force of fashion and example, could lead the 
multitude in their train. The Shakespearian audience was not a popular 
audience. It was an audience largely composed of intellectual persons- 
It was an audience that would listen to poetry, and was capable of under- 
standing and appreciating great and beautiful things. In that fertile and 
sumptuous period of English dramatic literature extending from 1580 to 
1640 it accepted and enjoyed not only the incomparable grandeur and 
beauty and truth of Shakespeare, but the stormy splendour of Marlowe, the 
_ funeral pomp and sombre pageantry of Webster, the lovely simplicity of 
Heywood, the passion and pathos of Ford, the indolent but affluent grace 
and music of Dekker, the strong thought and trenchant and vibrant verse 
of Massinger, the noble repose and copious emotion of Middleton, and, 
above all, the wonderful feeling, depth, eloquence, variety, and loveliness 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. No such body of literature had ever, in all 
the world, been created before, and nothing like it has been created since. 
Creative art, indeed, is in no sense a result of environment: its impulse 
proceeds out of the great central heart of Nature. But in those “ spacious 
days of great Elizabeth” the plays were not only written, but were acted 
and received. They had a public. The stage flourished because the 
finest intelligence and the finest feeling in the English nation fostered and 
guarded it, and the multitude was lifted to the level of Spenser and Sidney 
and Raleigh— 
** Of those great spirits who went down like suns 
And left upon the mountain-tops of death 
A light that made them lovely.” 


Upon that high level the people do not habitually stand, and it would be 
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wild folly to assume that they do ; but there are noble elements and grand 
possibilities in human nature; to that high level the people can be lifted ; 
and it is the duty of every intelligent man, and therefore of the actor, to 
lead them upward. Much is accomplished when the stage is made and 
kept important—as Edwin Booth, and Henry Irving, and Mr. Daly, and 
Mr. Palmer have made and kept it—in the esteem of the best contem- 
porary minds. Every student of its history knows that it has always been 
a thing of moods, now exalted and now depressed, but of late years, when 
viewed apart from all parasite entertainments, steadily in the ascendant. 
The time was when the wise and gentle Charles Lamb expressed a mild 
astonishment that a person capable of remembering and repeating the 
-words of Shakespeare should for that reason be supposed to possess a mind 
congenial with that of the poet. Such an idea surprises nobody now. 
Modern thought has recognised that the actor isa mental and spiritual 
force ; that he is intimately connected with the cause of public education ; 
that he is not a mere parrot, and not simply an interpreter; that he brings 
something of his own ; that, although the poet provides the soul, it is the 
actor who must provide the body ; and that without having the body as well 
as the soul you cannot have dramatic representations, or the benefit of the 
dramatic art. This righteous illumination of modern thought, however, 
with reference to the profession of acting, is not yet absolutely complete. 
The fact that the stage now stands upon the same level with the other 
learned professions has not yet become permanently embedded in the 
spontaneous convictions of society. Little denotements frequently occur 
as the days go by that the ultra-respectable and conventional mind of our 
time is still disturbed and twisted upon this subject. Bigotry dies hard. 
In 1832 the Harrisburg clergyman who read the burial service over the 
remains of Joseph Jefferson, the great comedian of that period (an actor 
as noble and famous even as his illustrious and beloved descendant in our 
generation), altered the text of that service so as to say “this man” 
instead of “our deceased brother” in the sentence which commits the 
body to the ground. In 1870 the Rev. Mr. Sabine, of New York (man- 
fully true to his principles and standing fast by his colours, for which he 
should be respected and not reviled), refused to open his church for the 
funeral of that venerated actor, George Holland ; bestowing, as he did so, 
by a single fortunate phrase, a permanent glory upon “the little church 
around the corner,” and making it possible for me to originate and fulfil 
the movement known as the Holland Benefit. In 1883 a minister of the 
Gospel, in New Jersey, publicly stigmatised a renowned French actress, then 
in America, as being “as vile a hag as the sewers of Paris ever spewed into 
the state-rroom of an Atlantic steam-ship”—hags always coming out of 
sewers, and the sewage system of the French capital being directly con- 
nected with ocean travel. Clarendon, the old historian, said that “ clergy- 
men understand the least, and take the worst measure of human affairs, of 
all mankind who can read and write:” and perhaps you will think there is 
occasionally some ground for his extreme opinion. In this year, 1889, the 
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amiable and admirable Quaker-poet, Mr. John G, Whittier, in a published 
letter, wonders whether Mrs. Langtry entertains as strong an objection to an 
author as he does to an actress. The incisive and trenchant writer of “ Obiter 
Dicta”—one of the few contemporary books of real literature, rich in vital 
thought, and therefore destined to survive—dismisses the profession of the 
actor with a civil sneer. Some of my valued friends, among the scholars of 
this period, reading those recent volumes of “ Brief Chronicles” in which I 
have endeavoured to commemorate many of the actors of the last thirty 
years, have expressed to me their gentle wonder that so much labour should 
have been expended on such insignificant persons. ‘These are trifles; but 
all along the current of human life trifles disclose the involuntary views of 
mankind. These signs, and others like them, indicate that the ancient 
spirit of commingled bigotry and condescension towards the theatre, while 
it is fast dying away, is not yet dead. Seven hundred years ago, when the 
modern dramatic movement began in Italy and in England with the Miracle 
Plays, the clergy themselves were frequently the actors; and perhaps the 
Church has not yet quite forgiven the regular dramatic profession for 
having invaded the field and confiscated its forces and its fruits. In every 
period possibly—in recent times certainly—men of ability and acquire- 
ments in other walks of life have been made uncomfortable by the rapid 
rise, the opulent prosperity, and the dazzling renown of actors. Dr. Johnson, 
beside whom David Garrick, who had been his school-boy, remained his 
school-boy to the last, possessed no such brilliancy of reputation in his own 
day, and has descended in no such picturesque splendour of fame to ours, 
as that which David Garrick obtained and transmitted. Lowell and 
Holmes and Bancroft, as men of letters, have done a work of more radical 
and binding value for the public than that of Jefferson or Booth ; but the 
prevalent sentiment towards Lowell and-Holmes and Bancroft is cold 
respect in comparison with the fervour of enthusiasm that stirs in ‘the more 
enlightened American heart for Jefferson and Booth. There is no reputa- 
tion in mighty London at this moment so brilliant as that of Henry Irving ; 
and this is not confined to the capital, for when, as it happened Jast summer, 
we were walking together over the lonely hills of remote Westmoreland, 
the passengers upon every carriage that chanced to pass took off their hats 
to him, and often cheered him by name. It is natural that “ your royal 
preparation ” should somewhat annoy the doctor of divinity and the man 
of science and letters. Oliver Goldsmith, it is said, was displeased because 
the people in somebody’s drawing-room, preferring female beauty to poetical 
genius, looked at the lovely Horneck girls instead of looking at him. This 
mild competitive resentment of your ascendency, however, is superficial, 
transient, and ultimately ineffective. The essential vitality of the remnant 
of respectable aversion to the actor still extant consists in his own faults, 
and is fed by his own errors. He has allowed himself sometimes to trifle 
with his own vocation, and in the pursuit and practical administration of 
the theatre he does not always sufficiently assert the dignity and weight of 
intellectual character. 
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The popular drift of the day, as I have stated, sets in the direction of 
jocose levity and cynical sarcasm. This note, in its proper time and 
place and proportion, is amusing and perhaps salutary, but it may readily 
become immoderate. I once read-in a newspaper that a parson, who had 
got into trouble and been overhauled. by his congregation, defended 
himself with the following epigram :— 


“‘ My Christian friends, I think the fact is 
All human worth is incomplete ; 
But I will preach and you shall practise, 
And that way we'll make both ends meet.” 


The late Park Benjamin, scoring a clergyman of the sentimental Honey- 
man pattern, wrote an epigram in a somewhat kindred strain :— 


“Your pastor’s charm I cannot prize ; 
I never saw his glance divine ; 
For when he prays he shuts his eyes, 
Aud when he preaches I shut mine.” 


There was an epitaph in circulation some time ago which caught my 
glance in a Western journal, and which runs as follows :— 


* Our Jane has climbed the golder: stair 
And passed the jasper gates ; 
Henceforth she will have wings to wear, 
Instead of roller skates.” 


In still another newspaper. I found another form of personal disaster 
recorded in this way:—‘ Harvey Schaske, of Elmira, fooled with 
a gun. He didn’t know it was loaded. He never will.” 

These citations exemplify the habit of the time to make light of serious 
things. It may be a droll habit; but when it is permitted in any way to 
detract from the dignity of a great institution—when the professors of 
the stage themselves employ it to undermine and enfeeble their own 
authority—it becomes a pernicious one. The Greek farce-writer Philemon 
died of laughter at seeing a jackass eat figs. Appetite is perennial, and 
the jackass continues his ministrations—only the laughing Philemon does 
not die. He gets his guffaw, and it agrees with him, and under its 
clodpoll influence it grows grosser and coarser and commoner day by day. 
In other words, there is a porcine taste for indelicate buffoonery, and in 
the practical, shop-keeping cultivation of this popular appetite a most 
inordinate prominence has been given to vulgar varieties and to burlesque. 
No one begrudges to the burlesquers all the remuneration to which their 
trivial proceedings may be entitled, but at present the true interest of the 
stage and of society needs their repression. They are excessive. All 
trifling? with serious things has a direct tendency to lower them in the 
esteem of the multitude, by nature trivial, desultory, and capricious. The 
art of acting is the living soul of the theatre as an institution, and by 
heaping upon that noble art an almost illimitable burden of elaborate 
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silliness, these burlesquers have done much to obscure the lustre of the 
theatre, and in part to sequester it from the sympathy and respect of 
hundreds of the best minds of the age. A little frolic does well ; but rank 
foolishness, in the various garbs of farcical mummery, slang, indelicate 
display of the female person, and vacant antic and babble, have been 
carried far and tolerated long. The representatives of this rubbish, indeed, 
do not-now scruple to assert themselves as artists, and there is such a 
phalanx of them that in some parts of America nothing but “leg business ” 
is offered upon the stage, whence mind and beauty and refinement, 
crystallised in dramatic art, were long since banished. This is nothing 
less than a calamity. “It is not, nor it cannot come to, good.” Thea 
trical entertainment, indeed, must take many forms, and burlesque can be 
treated as a fine art ; but considering how it is treated, and remembering 
its natural tendency, every friend of the theatre must deplore its dominion. 
Greek art, which was perfect art (save that it lacked the divine ideal 
expressed in the character and experience of Christ), was informed by one 
supreme, inexorable, triumphant principle, never to be forgotten or 
neglected—wothing in excess. 

Conduct is character, expressed under the pressure of circumstances. 
The flippant manner goes with the flimsy mind. Dignity is repose. It 
is the dignity of the dramatic character that must be trusted to sustain the 
power and augment the renown of the dramatic profession. That dignity 
I have always asserted, and it is no spirit of detraction that leads me now 
to urge that actors ought to be stern critics of themselves, that they ought 
to give little or no attention to what is said about them in print, and that 
they would enhance the importance of their calling in the public esteem 
by the severest reticence with reference to their personal affairs. When 
one of the admirers of Wellington told him that he was equally great as a 
statesman and a soldier, the Iron Duke replied, “I am glad that there is 
no one to hear you say this, for I would not have any one think me such 
a fool as to believe it.” The man who is thus a stern critic of himself is 
neither to be misled nor wounded by the observations of others. To a 
character like that, self-poised, simple, and sincere, critical commentary 
naturally appears like what for the most part it is—the buzzing of flies in 
the air. _The actor is necessarily sensitive ; but inordinate sensibility is a 
misfortune, and to shield himself from stupidity and malice, to maintain 
his repose, and to assert his power, he must wear the armour of a cheerful 
philosophy. There is a wise passage in the old “‘ Spectator,” wherein Addison 
has paraphrased and applied the excellent counsel of Epictetus : ‘‘ When I 
hear of a satirical speech or writing that is aimed at me, I examine my 
own heart whether I deserve it or not. If I bring in a verdict against 
myself, I endeavour ‘to rectify my conduct for the future in those parti- 
culars which have drawn the censure upon me; but if the whole invective 
be grounded upon a falsehood, I trouble myself no further about it, and 
look upon my name at the head of it to signify no more than one of those 
fictitious names made use of by an author to introduce an imaginary 
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character. This is a piece of fortitude which every one owes to his own 
innocence.” Let me add that it is a piece of fortitude which, in this 
period of general flippancy and chatter, every one owes to his own self- 
respect. With the practical adoption of this philosophy by actors, with 
the abatement of undue solicitude as to the frivolous babble of the hour, 
much that belittles the stage and makes it still seem subservient and 
paltry and incidental in the judgment of some of the best minds of the 
age will disappear. The torrent of gossip which is now a curse will run 
dry, and the actress who is constantly losing her diamonds, and the 
handsome actor who is continually bewitching her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, will be heard of no more. 

And so I end as I began, the advocate of the intellectual principle, which 
alone can crown a perfect civilisation with the white lilies of dignity and 
refinement. Our republic has been more than abundantly favoured with 
material prosperity ; yet it cannot be truthfully denied that, as a people, we 
are still deficient in gentleness and grace. That way lies our need, and in 
that direction it is time that we should make ourselves capable of practical 
fidelity to the highest ideal. As much of heaven is visible as we have 
eyes to see. All the forces of spiritual culture are within us. In the 
development of those forces the actor can accomplish a great work ; and 
surely there is something more involved in his noble avocation than that 
one man should display talent and another man should praise it. The 
capacity to reveal universal human nature, helping man to understand 
himself, is the justification of the actor. His faculties are not necessarily 
more important or more brilliant than those of other intellectual men ; but 
the medium that Nature has provided for their expression is to the majority 
of persons more sympathetic, alluring, and delightful than any other form 
of utterance in the world. More than ever in the movement of human 
affairs, accordingly, the attention of the people is fixed upon the actor; 
and more than ever is it essential that he should know and feel and 
remember that he is the representative and guardian of a beautiful art, and 
not simply the keeper of a shop. 

It was once my privilege, toward the end of a lovely day in June, to 
stand upon the ramparts of Windsor Castle, and to gaze in mute wonder 
and rapture over that delicious landscape—the hallowed realm of learning 
and taste—which environs the stateliest and most majestic of the Royal 
palaces in England. The glory of sunset was fading in the west. The 
soft and mellow light of the gloaming was just beginning to creep over the 
emerald velvet of the meadows and the dense foliage of the slumbering 
elms. Far below lay the quaint city, so beautiful in its carved and timber- 
crossed antiquity, so venerable with historic association and with martial 
and poetic renown. At a little distance the “antique spires” and 
lancet casements of Eton glimmered in the last faint rays of 
sunset gold. Many church towers, grey and solemn and ancient, 
were dimly visible on the darkening plains. The old Thames, black and 
shining, ‘flowed in sweet tranquillity through the peaceful scene. The 
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evening wind was laden with fragrance of syringa and jasmine. Over and 
around the great central tower of the castle a multitude of birds, warned 
homeward by impending night, circled with incessant motion and strange 
melodious cries. And out from the sombre, mysterious sanctity of Saint 
‘George’s Chapel, borne tremulous on the perfumed twilight air, came the 
sobbing organ music of the vesper hymn. In that solemn hour it was 
again, and more deeply than ever, impressed upon my mind that the divine 
privilege of art, and the supreme obligation of every intellect engaged in its 
ministry, is to diffuse and to secure for all the people this superb exaltation 
of the soul—to set upon the familiar face of our every-day lives the 
‘immortal seal of spiritual refinement, the sacred radiance of gentleness and 
beauty. 


~~ Oe 


Dead and Gone Actors, all Alive 
to Me. 
By the Author of “Shakspeare Diversions.” 
IN TWO PARTs. 


PART f, 


AR old Kensington Square! For well-nigh half a 
dozen years—in an early one of which the Princess 
Victoria left the neighbouring palace for crown, 
sceptre, and throne—my daily haunt was your No. 
27. Of quite another No. 27 am I now the occupant. 
One must wear one’s rue with a difference. Your 
No. 27 was, and I believe still is, the whereabouts of Ken- 
sington Grammar School; and my time there was W. H. 
Whitworth’s time as head master, with R. P. Edkins (since then 
of City of London School note). and S. Burnell as assistant 
masters, besides E. Geare and that unforgettable little Aberdeen 
body, George Cromar, whom every boy teased and chaffed and 
played tricks on, but every boy liked. 

Now, one of the institutions of Kensington Grammar School 
was the so-called optimé holiday. On the last Friday in each 
month, every boy who at daily class had gained a certain 
number of bené and optimé marks, duly registered by the 
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master’s own hand in the class-book in the monitor's keeping, 
was entitled zfso facto to a half holiday on that day, and to the 
whole of the Saturday next ensuing. It required no preter- 
natural effort to secure that periodical boon. But to stimulate 
me, for one, in securing it, a night at the play was the induce- 
ment held forth at home; nor, in my instance, could any have 
been devised of more avail. For reasons that need not here be 
indicated, my playgoing may be said to have come to a 
full stop together with my schooldays, any sparse subsequent 
exceptions being finally disposed of by shattered health. So 
that, in effect, my optimé holiday nights make up the sum ot 
my rememberable nights at the play. How well remembered, 
all of them, and, as regards both plays and players, how 
worthy of the remembrance, many if not most of them! Ot 
the plays, not a few live, and will live—some for all time. Of 
the players, nearly every one is now dead and gone, but they 
all are still alive to me. 

Bitterly disappointing to the keen appetite of a raw school- 
boy not yet in his teens was one of the earliest of these experi- 
ences. Macready was to act Richard III. at Covent Garden, 
then under Osbaldistone’s management (1836); and excite- 
ment was all the livelier because the great tragedian had quite 
recently seceded from Drury Lane, after giving manager Bunn 
a sound thrashing, picturesquely set off by the costume of the 
assailant, who was in full dress for this very part, the Richard 
of Shakspeare as cobbled by Colley Cibber. It was never one 
of Macready’s best parts. But I had never seen Macready in 
any part ; and what schoolboy would not yearn to see “ Richard 
III.” ? At the doors in Bow Street, however, on the night of 
performance, people were coming away, deterred from entrance 
by hurriedly printed slips, which announced Mr. Macready’s 
inability to appear from sudden indisposition, adding that his 
part would be taken by Mr. Henry Wallack, who had been 
cast for Richmond. The optimé holiday boy, in optative mood, 
was content to take his seat and hope for the best. Murmurs 
were ominously continuous throughout the house, but the 
opening scene opened fairly enough. In Cibber’s version this 
presents Henry VI. in the Tower receiving the tragic tidings of 
the slaughter of his son and the ruin of his cause. George 
Bennett played the part of the imprisoned monarch most 
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impressively, with stirring sincerity of pathos, as well as 
finished art in elocution. Over-deliberateness was his failing, 
but he went far to compensate it by his declamatory breadth 
and weight, by his mastery of emotional utterance, and by the 
charm of a rich, full-bodied voice—mellow, strenuous, and deep. 
In after days I saw him as Antigonus in “ A Winter’s Tale,’ as 
Sempronius in Addison’s “Cato,” as Phocion in Talfourd’s 
“Ton,” as Banquo in “ Macbeth,” and as the King in the first 
part of “ Henry IV.,” and always admired his earnestness and 
force, but never perhaps to quite the same extent as in the 
touching dignity of that royal captive in the Tower. Yet the 
audience would not wait to let Richard put an end to him. 
They put an end to him themselves at once, and once for all, 
at the very moment of Richard’s entry. The first glimpse of 
Wallack in Macready’s stead was the signal for an outburst of 
clamour, whicn never subsided. An attempt to carry on the 
remainder of the scene in dumb show was ignominiously hooted 
‘and tumultuously resented. The curtain fell. The manager 
came forward to explain and conciliate, but was barely heard, 
and roughly dismissed. To fill up the blank till the afterpiece 
of “The Country Squire” could be got ready, Mr. Ransford, 
the baritone vocalist, who was cast for a small part in the 
tragedy, came on in private dress to sing the Chevalier 
Neukomm’s then popular song of “The Sea, the Sea!” and 
then came the farce of “ Petticoat Government,” which not even 
Farren’s expostulation with the noisier of the noisy malcon- 
tents, to say nothing of his finished style in the acting, 
together with Mrs. Glover at her best, was of any avail to save 
from turbulent repulse. Not a word could I catch that was 
being uttered on the stage, so persistently obstreperous were 
the nxon-placet party in pit and gallery. By the time, however, 
that the curtain rose on Charles Dance’s most recent and 
distinct success, “‘ The Country Squire,” either the hooters were 
getting a little tired of hooting, or some of them were quitting 
the house, or half-price comers were importing a more placable 
tone into that heated atmosphere; at any rate, the new comedy 
was not wholly acted in dumb show; and, in spite of vexatious 
interruptions more than enough, one could catch sentences 
now and then, and so make out something of the story. Farren 
was inimitably good as the fine old English gentleman, and 
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sang the old song which goes by that name with all his voice 
and all his heart. Him I saw repeatedly in later days at the 
Olympic, when engaged to fill the gap occasioned by Liston’s 
retirement, his services being specially in request during the 
absenteeism of Vestris and C. Mathews, while touring, none 
too prosperously, in America. Charles Dance wrote fresh parts 
for him in “Sons and Systems” and in “ Naval Engagements,” 
both of which pieces I saw on the same night (1838) ; and a later 
visit (1839) was rewarded by his skill in “ Doctor Dilworth,” and 
again in “ You Can’t Marry your Grandmother.” Generally he 
impressed me as the most polished artist then upon the boards. 
Mrs. Glover had the reputation of fully playing up to him; 
but to my poor thinking she was comparatively stagey and 
apt to over-act in showy parts, such as the Widow Green, 
though in a sedate and subdued style, such as became her 
Temperance in ‘‘ The Country Squire,’ I could scarcely admire 
her too much. Squire Broadlands’ two nephews in that piece 
were played by Pritchard and John Webster, the latter a 
versatile and serviceable actor, as ready for, and seemingly as 
much at home in, Haynes Bayly as in Talfourd, in Sheridan as 
in Sheridan Knowles. The far better known Benjamin Webster 
—who at this period, if I mistake not, was Osbaldistone’s stage- 
manager—played Sparrow that stormy night, and danced and 
pirouetted through his part with mercurial alertness. Within 
the same year I must have seen him conventionally playing 
low comedy parts in a flimsy farce, entitled “ Highways and 
Byways,” and as the cobbler in “The Forty Thieves,” with 
Miss Vincent for Morgiana. As his own manager or master at 
the Haymarket, I saw him as Wildrake in “The Love Chase,” 
as the Gratiano to Macready’s Shylock, and as Tom Shuffleton 
in Colman’s “ John Bull.’”’ But his real day as a sterling artist 
was yet to dawn when my playgoing days came abruptly and 
prematurely to a close; for, to appreciate his true worth, I 
ought, no doubt. to have been able to expand or extend the 
privilege of optimé holidays to the date of Triplet and Richard 
Pride and “The Dead Heart.” 

Covent Garden Theatre, at the time of my boyish resort 
thither, had—the more’s the pity—passed out of Charles 
Kemble’s hands. But there it was that I saw him for the first 
andonly time. Clifford in “The Hunchback” was the character 
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portrayed; and his tale of years must then have been sixty 
told (1836). He sustained his part with an air of stately grace 
and reposeful dignity. What made the revival of that drama 
the talk of the town was the début (Jan. 5, 1836) as Julia of the 
present Lady Martin, whom it was afterwards my privilege to 
see as Clemanthe in “Ion,” Hermione in “A Winter’s Tale,” 
and Rosalind in “ As You Like It.” With her was associated, 
as Helen, the sprightly, vivacious Miss Taylor, afterwards 
Mrs. Walter Lacy, whom I again saw in the course of her 
future husband’s novitiate in “ My Little Adopted” (1838). The 
hunchback title-vé/e, Master Walter, was played by the author 
himself; and on the night in question he all but tired out the 
patience of a patient audience by failing to put in an appear- 
ance when due, and keeping everything and everybody in 
suspense, so unrelieved was the blank silence of that awful 
pause. The Fathom was Vale, a low comedian transplanted to 
the Garden from the more congenial soil of the Surrey and 
Sadler’s Wells, and one whose, name is best known, perhaps, 
by readers of Dickens’ Life, as a nominative case in concord 
or connection with Sam Weller. But Sam Weller was not in 
existence at the time that fussy Fathom was finding fit embodi- 
ment in Sam Vale. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE CATSPAW.” 
New Play, in three acts, written by JOHN TRESAHAR. 
First produced at a matinée at Terry’s Theatre, Wednesday, July 24, 1889. 
Captain Dormain .. Mr. H. B. Conway. Pierre «se. «+ Mr. LIONEL WALLACE. 
Eugéne Duval .. Mr. LAURENCE CAUTLEY. Adéle Leprallitre .. Miss BLANCHE WOLSELEY. 


General Leprallitre Mr. CECIL MORTON YoRK. | Annette D’Auvray.. Miss KATE WASEY. 
Victor Leprallitre.. Mr. SEYMOUR HICKS. | Madame Lepralli¢re Miss MURIEL WYLFORD. 


There was sufficient evidence of dramatic capability in “The Catspaw” 
to encourage Mr. Tresahar to persevere, and he will no doubt eventually 
give us something thoroughly acceptable. Though the dia'ogue was 
crude and stagey, and containing language that is never heard anywhere 
but on the boards, there were moments when the audience were thoroughly 
held, and the general verdict would have been far more favourable had the 
author’s experience in stage management been more matured. Unfortu- 
nately for him, also, the success of his play depended, in a very great 
measure, on his heroine, Madame Leprallitre. Miss Muriel Wylford has 
done some good work (notably in the provinces as Mrs. Errol in “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy”), but she has not as yet the skill and strength to fill a 
vole that calls for exceptional emotional power, though it must be admitted 
that her performance was more than capable, and showed great promise. 
The events of the drama are supposed to take place during the time that 
Paris was surrounded by the German army. General Lepralliére is falling 
under suspicion of holding communication with the enemy from the fact 
that two of his despatches to the commander of one of the forts have 
miscarried, and their contents become known to the Prussians. Captain 
Louis Dormain, his aide-de-camp, is engaged to Adéle Leprallitre, and to 
save his intended father-in-law, and to arrive at the knowledge of how the 
former despatches have been stolen, determines to carry the next himself. 
As little other than boy and girl, he and Julie, Madame Lepralliére, have 
loved, but he has forgotten ; she, on the contrary, though married to the 
general, is still attached to Dormain, and entreats of him not to risk his 
life in being the bearer of the papers. She has arrived at the knowledge of 
the danger to Dormain through her brother, who in the past has been a 
thief and a forger, and now, under the name of Eugéne Duval, has got 
introduced into the household of the general (whose life, by the by, he is 
supposed to have saved). Duval is a spy in the pay of the Prussians, and 
tries to worm out the general’s secret intentions from Madame Lepralliére ; 
but finding she will not betray them, or obtain possession of the des- 
patches for him, Duval threatens to tell her husband of her former love for 
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Dormain, and, from a note that he, Duval, has forged, to induce the 
husband to believe that his wife is carrying on an intrigue with Louis. In 
a highly wrought scene Julie implores Dormain to yield her up the 
despatches, and finding, naturally, that he will not do so, she uses 
chloroform ; and then, to save his honour, she assumes his cap and cloak, 
and starts to deliver the papers herself. Duval is lying in wait for the 
messenger, and in the darkness, not recognising his sister, fires on and 
mortally wounds her. She manages to return to the house, and there 
Duval, who, having been found loitering in the grounds, has been brought 
to the presence of the general, discovers who it is that he has killed, and, 
in a fit of remorse, poisons himself. These are the main features of the 
play, though there is an underplot in the love of Duval for Adéle 
Lepralliere which make him the more anxious to get the successful lover, 
Dormain, out of the way ; and some lighter scenes are introduced in the 
love quarrels of Annette D’Auvray and Victor Lepralli¢re, most ex- 
cellently played by Miss Kate Wasey and Mr. Seymour Hicks. Mr. 
H. B. Conway’s acting was full of fire and spirit, and his struggle between 
gratitude and feeling for the woman who still loved him, and his sense of 
duty, was finely portrayed. Mr. Laurence Cautley as Eugene Duval had 
to pose as a most unmitigated and contemptible scoundrel, but though the 
sympathies of the audience were all against him, was the success of the 
afternoon from the strength and vigour which he imparted to the character. 
Miss Blanche Wolseley had a very charming part in that of Adéle 
Leprallitre, but signally failed in taking* advantage of the opportunities 
afforded her. She was almost inaudible, and tame and _ lackadaisical. 
“The Catspaw” was preceded by 


‘UNCLE ROBERT.” 
Comedietta, written by REGINALD STOCKTON. 


Percy Dalton .. .. Mr. REGINALD STOCKTON. Uncle Robert .. .. Mr. GERALD GODFREY. 
Jack Mayhew .. .. Mr. A. B. FRANCIS. Nancy Dalton .. .. Miss MABEL YOUNGE. 


This little comedietta is likely to be very acceptable to amateurs, for 
there will be no jealousy over the relative value of the parts; and if the 
idea is as old as the hills, the piece is brightly written and is amusing. 
Uncle Robert proves to be a kindly old bachelor, whose first love having 
been unhappy through the interference of his parents, instead of having 
turned sour and misanthropic, is disposed to look gently on early marriages, 
even if a little imprudent, so long as they have been brought about by 
mutual affection. But his nephew, Percy Dalton, is unaware of this, and 
having taken to himself a penniless young lady for a wife, and established 
himself with her in a pretty riverside cottage orné, is much disturbed by 
the almost unannounced arrival of his uncle, and has to account for several 
feminine belongings scattered about the room as appertaining to the sister 
of his friend Jack Mayhew. Some dreadful untruths have to be told by 
the two young men to support their story, and in the meantime Nancy 
masquerades as her own waiting maid, and, ia that capacity, is discovered 
by Uncle Robert flirting with her young master. The old gentleman 
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thinks that the sconer she is got rid of the better, and so promises to 
set her up in life as soon as she has found a sweetheart. He, however, 
discovers from a letter addressed to Mrs. Dalton that his nephew is 
married ; and as he will ‘not be pacified on account of the deception that 
has been played upon him, Nancy produces his written promise to pro- 
vide for her and her young man, and so wins his forgiveness. Miss Mabe] 
Younge was unaffected and pleasingly arch as Nancy Dalton, and the 
author amusing as the young husband ; Mr. Gerald Godfrey genial as the 
uncle, and Mr. A. B. Francis was a lively, high-spirited Jack Mayhew. 


The piece was well received, and the author and performers called before 
the curtain. 


“THE HEADLESS MAN.’ 


Originat Comedy, in three acts, by F. C. BURNAND. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, Saturday, July 27, 1889. 

Sam Hedley... Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. Jenks .. .. .. Mr. C. EDMONDS. 
General Bietchingly . Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Mrs. Torrington .. Miss FANNY MOORE. 
Wentworth _ Brace- Mrs. Gen. Bletch: ng ly Miss F. PAGET. 

bridge .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. Mrs. Hediey .. .. Miss E. FORREST. 
Fred Otway... Mr. H. STANDING. Miss Trimmer .. .. Miss K. MILLEK. 
Algernon Harcourt.. Mir. J. ANDERSON. Lydia Marchwout .. Miss E. PENROSE. 
Mr. Nupley .. .. Mr. 8. VALENTINE. Servant .. . Miss E. WILLIAMS. 


As the means of illustrating that Mr. Wyaidbem eon not only reca'l 
but equal Mr. Charles Mathews in his palmiest days, “The Headless 
Man” may be taken as a happy thought on the part of the author, and 
fortunate it was for Mr. Burnand that he cou!d command such a Sam 
Hedley, otherwise I think, after the first act, the play would have fared 
but badly in the opinion of the public. The idea on which the play is 
founded is certainly funny, but farcical to a degree, and utterly impossible 
in real life. To imagine for one moment that the affairs of a legal firm of 
good standing would be entrusted to a creature whose memory is so 
utterly deficient that he cannot even call to mind an occurrence that has 
taken place the moment before, or what has brought him out of town to 
visit a particular house, who trusts to a system of mnemonics which he 
cannot master to impress facts on his mind, and whose idea of system 
is to stick all the pap-rs that come to him in brief envelopes, is beyond all 
bounds of probability. In consequence of the absence of the two senior 
partners, Sam Hedley takes upon himsclf the conduct of the business of 
the firm, and sees to all the clients that call. The various documents 
with which they entrust him he dockets and puts away after his own system, 
with the result that counsels opinion on a certain divorce cese reaches 
the General, who imagines from it that he has grouxd for action against his 
wife ; he sets a happy pair of lovers by the ears, induces another lady to 
believe that her intended is a bigamist, reveals the intended disposition of 
the property of a charming widow who thinks of entering on matrimony 
a second time to the very man she wished to be kept in ignorance, plays 
havoc with the feelings of a pretty ward in chancery, and completely mystifies 
a doddering old gentleman who wishes to revive a claim to a peerage by 
making him read books on fishery laws, and in fact gets everything into a 
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state of entanglement, the mee hurried clearing up of which at the close 
is done in anything but a satisfactury manner. Fortunately, as I have 
said, Mr. Wyndham, |by his high spirits and rattle and natural way of 
carrying off the absurdities of the situation, concealed in a measure the 
weaknesses of the play. As far as lay in their power his company assisted 
him, but the other characters were mere sketches. Mr. George Giddens, 
in a marvellously clever make-up, was excellent as the deaf old gentleman 
who lays claim to a,dormant earldom. Mr. W. Blakeley was funny as the 
old General who stands in awe of his strong-minded wife, remarkably well 
played by Miss Paget; and Mr. S. Valentine was very true to nature as 
the managing clerk Nupley. Miss E. Miller was funny as the skittish and 
romantic old maid, Miss Trimmer; and the small part of Jenkins, the 
office lad, was capitally filled by Mr. C. Edmonds. The audience was an 
unsually brilliant one, and the cheaper parts of the house were crowded. 
In these there were some malcontents, and one in the gallery expressed 
his disapproval very emphatically ; and Mr. Wyndham addressed himself 
particularly to him, calling on him specially to state his grievance. This. 
brought about considerable shouting and wordy warfare which might 
certainly have been avoided by a little more tact on the manager’s part. 
Mr. Wyndham stated that the author was not in the house and never was 
present on the first production of his pieces. In this, I think, Mr. 
Wyndham has been misinformed. 


“IN DANGER.” 
New Play, in three acts, by W. LEstocg and HENRY CRESSWELL. 
Placed in the evening biil at the Vaudeville Theatre, Monday, July 29, 1889. 
Allan Stanford .. .. Mr. LEwis WALLER. | Beppo... .. .. .. Mr. ALFRED, MELTON. 
voctor Hamer -. «. Mr. W. LEstocg. | James... .. .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES MILTON. 
Colonel Owen.. .. .. Mr. F. H. MACKLIN. | Officer of Police .. .. Mr. ¥. D. HERBERT. 
MajorOwen .. .. .. Mr. JULIAN CROss. | Kate Doran .. .. .. Miss FLORENCE WEST. 
Fred Armitage .. .. Mr. SYDNEY BROUGH. Lily Doran .. .. .. Miss AGNES MILLER. 


Sir simop Middiman |: Mr. SMEDLEY YATES. Mrs. Vane eo «- «- Mis. CANNINGE. 
Welly <rpclc ae ke Mr. J. M. CAPEL. ' 


Originally produced at this theatre on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
November 1, 1887, “In Danger” was very highly spoken of, and it was 
confidently expressed that the play would be heard of again. Under 
Mr. William Muskerry’s management for the autumn season, and by 
arrangement with Mr. John Hare, the play has been revived with such a 
competent cast, and so excellently staged, that it should command public 
favour. A full description of the plot was given in THE THEATRE, 
December 1, 1887, but as, since then, some ccnsiderable time has elapsed 
it may be as well briefly to touch upon the principal incidents. The 
Opening scene is laid near Monaco at Mrs. Vane’s villa. It is really a 
gambling house, and Mrs. Vane having, unfortunately for them, induced 
Kate and Lily Doran to become its inmates, runs them into debt for board 
and dresses, and, as they cannot pay her, uses her power over them to 
make them act as decoys to wealthy young fellows. Among these is Allan 
Stanford (known as Stewart when first played), who falls in love with Kate 
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and proposes to her. Major Owen, a blackleg, has, however, marked her 
for his prey, and is endeavouring forcibly to carry her off at night with the 
assistance of his associate, Kelly, when Stanford rushes in, and in the 
mélée, in which sword-sticks are used, in self-defence mortally wounds the 
Major, who, in his dying moments, utters words that apparently fix the 
crime on Kate. The next act takes place in Doctor Hamer’s house; its 
owner is uncle to the two girls, and has rescued them from Mrs. Vane's 
clutches, and now acknowledges them as his heiresses. Stanford is his 
ward, and when the young fellow returns, after a fruitless search for Kate 
{for she and Lily left Monaco the morning after the tragic occurrence), 
and, finding her, endeavours to renew his suit, Kate, though still deeply 
loving him, rejects him, as she believes him to be a murderer. He, on 
his part, thinks it is because she is now wealthy that she wishes to be free 
from her engagement. Colonel Owen, on hearing of his brother’s death, 
and convinced that he has met with foul play, has been in search of 
evidence, tracking the two girls, and when he finds them, by cross- 
questioning Lily, who is a weak though affcctionate little thing, worms 
from her that Kate is supposed to have stabbed the Major, and the 
Colonel therefore determines to hand her over to justice, and she is 
silent as to the truth to save the man she loves. Stanford’s lips are 
sealed, through a promise that he has made to Lily that he will never 
mention the fact that she and her sister ever lived in such a disreputable 
house as Mrs. Vane’s. Kelly, who is in love with Lily, is using his know- 


ledge of the past to try and induce her to marry him, and holding out the 


promise that he will clear her sister, as he is the only person who knows 
the one by whom the fatal blow was actually struck. Stanford is deter- 
mined to make Kelly speak, and compels him to do so by a ruse. He 
accuses Kelly of haviog killed the Major; Kelly, taken completely by 
Surprise, to save himself from the accusation, blurts out that Stanford 
knows it was he himself who struck the blow. Thus Kate’s innocence is 
established, and there is little doubt that Stanford’s. will be admitted, as it 
will be proved he only used the sword in self-defence. 

There have been some changes in the cast. Miss Florence West again 
assumed the character of Kate Doran—a grand one=that of a noble, 
earnest woman, and played it magnificently ; her one special scene in 
particular brought a thunder of applause. Mrs. Canninge, Mr. Julian 
Cross, and Mr. Smedley Yates resumed their former parts, and did them 
fult justice. Mr. Lewis Waller, originally the villain Kelly, now appears 
as Allan Stanford, and is impressive, and with much passion in his love, 
yet it is a difficult impersonation, for we have to bear in mind that he is 
suffering almost throughout from supposed unrequited love and the know- 
ledge that he has been guilty of homicide. Miss Agnes Miller played with 
considerable charm and discretion as the weak, clinging, yet very lovable 
Lily Doran, and had a manly, pleasant lover in Mr. Sydney Brough. 
Mr. F. H. Macklin was dignified as Colonel Owen, and Mr. R. S. Boleyn 
incisive and determined as the scheming blackleg Kelly. Mr. W. Lestocq, 
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part author, contented himself with the small vé/e of Doctor Hamer, 
which he made kindly and genial. “In Danger” was most favourably 
received, and is certainly well worth seeing. 


“WILD OATS.” 


The celebrated old Comedy, by JOHN O'KEEFE. 


Kevived for one night only for the farewell appearance of Mr. Charles Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore, 
and Company, previous to their departure for America, Criterion Theatre, Wednesday, August 7, 
1889, 

Rover... .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. Twitch Mr. F. G. DARBYSHIRE. 

Jobn Dory.. ‘ Mr. DAVID JAMEs. Landlord of the Sun 

sir George Thunder. Mr. EDWARD RIGHTON. _ Pears Mr. J. ANDERSON. 

Ephraim Smooth .. Mr. WILLIAM BLAKELEY. Ruffians .. .. .. Messrs. G. STANTON and 

Sim .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. A. JONES. 

Harry Thunder _ .. Mr. E. EMEry. Amelia «. .- «+» Miss FFOLLIOTT PAGET. 

Banks... .. .» Mr. F. ATHERLEY. Jane .. .. .. .. Miss ANNIE HUGHES. 

Farmer Gammon .. Mr. 8. VALENTINE. Rachel es «ee «+ Miss E. PENROSE. 

Lamp .. .. .. Mr. A. MALTBY. Milkmaid .. .. .. Miss E. WILLIAMS. 

TH: os wth Mr. C. EDMONDS. Lady Amaranth .. Miss MARY MoorRE. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham’ s season closed brilliantly. No one would have 
imagined, from the string of carriages outside the theatre, that the London 
season was over, and the fashionable world “out of town.” O’Keefe’s 
comedy went splendidly, and was thoroughly enjoyed. ‘The cast, with but 
a few unimportant changes, was the same as when revived here on 
June 29, 1886. Mr. Charles Wyndham was full of animation and gaiety 
as Rover, and yet gave that touch of sentiment so necessary to the true 
impersonation of the kind-hearted, honourable actor, generous to a fault, 
and sad when he thinks of his nameless condition. Miss Mary Moore 
was a sweet Lady Amaranth, a character, which she can so well picture. 
Mr. David James’s performance of John Dory is certainly one of his very 
best, so genial and bluff, and full of sly natural drollery. Mr. William 
Blakeley, too, was excellent as the sanctimonious Ephraim Smooth ; and 
Miss Annie Hughes and Mr. George Giddens everything that could be 
desired as Jane and Sim. “Wild Oats” was preceded by Charles 
Mathews’ comedietta, ‘The Dowager,” in which Mr. Herbert Standing 
is so good as the dashing practical joker, Lord Alfred Lyndsay, and Miss 
Ffolliott Paget so cool and self-possessed, yet quietly humorous, as the 
Countess of Tresilian. At the conclusion of the comedy, and after Miss 
Mary Moore, Mr. Wyndham, and his company had been called and 
recalled, Mr. Wyndham stepped forward and spoke the following words of 
farewell :— 

‘1 stand before you burdened with a double duty—to thank you and to 
say ‘Good-bye.’ These duties appeal to me so differently. It is a 
pleasure to thank you; it is a great pain to say ‘Good-bye.’ So much 
do I feel this that I am very much inclined to reverse the natural sequence, 
and, like the little boy, swallow the pill first, and finish up with the jam. 
As, however, I am not playing ‘The Headless Man,’ it may perhaps be 
better if I keep to the natural order of things. In the name of Miss 
Moore, the rest of my company, and myself, I beg to thank you for your 
generous and sympathetic support during the season. The support which 
has crowned that season has been far beyond my anticipations ; in fact, I 
feel inclined to call it, without straining that elastic modesty which is the 
natural aptitude of every actor, a success beyond its merits. When I 
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commenced the season in January I announced certain plays for produc- 
tion. It is through your countenance that I have been-unable to fulfil 
the programme, and that I have had to push ‘The Headless Man’ and 
‘Wild Oats’ into the dog days, whilst ‘The Road to Ruin’ is relegated to 
a dim and distant future. If the reproving spirit of Holcroft is hovering 
over us, I beg to assure him most reverentially that the postponement is 
no fault of mine, but that it is yours. I consider it appropriate to close 
the season with ‘ Wild Oats.’ Three years ago I stood in this spot, and in 
this character apologised for the introduction of sentiment for the first 
time in this house under my management. The result, however, has been 
so gratifying, your support has been so hearty and so genial, tbat it is 
almost superfluous to say that sentiment will never be banished again for 
long from the theatre. How my transatlantic cousins will receive the 
innovation I have yet to learn. They are warm friends of mine, however, 
and I go hopeful. I cannot help being reminded of the anecdote of 
Cuvier, who, in examining his students, asked for the definition of a crab. 
The crab, they said, is a red fish that walks backwards. Cuvier replied, 
‘My young friends, a crab is not a fish; it is not red, and it does not 
walk backwards. With these exceptions your definitions are perfect.’ 
So, perhaps, our American cousins may say to me ‘We don’t like your 
piece ; we don’t think much of your company; and your sentiment we 
can’t stand.’ However, as I said before, I hove this will not be the case. 
After a few weeks of necessary rest, I inaugurate my tour at Mr. Abbey’s 
new theatre at Boston in October. For five months I visit the different 
Cities in the States, each city once only, and hope to stand before you 
again in April. Between this time and that I shall be swayed by many 
conflicting emotions, both on land and at sea. But amongst them all, 
however happy they may be, the great factor of my happiness will be the 
anticipation of seeing you again. And now comes the word which I have 
put off to the last. In the uncertainty of life, and of all mundane affairs, 
‘Good-bye’ is always solemn and always painful. You have all seen at 
the railway station devoted friends and loving relatives separated in a 
moment by the departing train, and friendship, love, and gratitude are 
alike symbolised in a hearty grip of the hand. Ladies and gentlemen, 
kindly imagine for a moment that this theatre is a railway station ; that 
you are on the platform and we in our carriage. The guard gives the 
signal for separation, and as we vanish from your sight, please imagine 


that I grasp you all by the hand, and tender you an affectionate and 
grateful adieu.” 


“PROOF ; OR, A CELEBRATED CASE.” 


Play, in six acts, by F. C. BURNAND. 

Revived at the Princess’s Theatre, Monday, August 12, 1859. 
Pierre Lorance .. Mr. J. H. BARNES. Lazare .. .. .. Mr. W. Hc VERNON. 
Chamboran .. .. Mr. MARK A. KINGHORNE. | Madeleine .. .. Miss BERTIE WILLIS. 
Victor .. .. .. Mr. GEO. W. COCKBURN. | Adrienne... .. .. Miss MARIE ILLINGTON. 
Count d’Aubeterre. Mr. JoHN BEAUCHAMP. | Madame Deprets .. Miss DOLORES DRUMMOND. 
Seneschal.. .. .. Mr. Gro. DALZIEL. Duchessd'Aubeterre Miss CARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 
Joseph .. .. .. Mr. HENRY DE SOLLA. | Martha .. .. .. Miss MARIE STUART. 
Sergeant .. .. .. Mr. E. F. MAYEUR. | Louise .. .. .. Miss VERA GRANT. 
Corporal .. .. .. Mr. AUBREY. | Child... Miss DoroTHY HARWOoD. 
Ist Convict .. .. Mr. CHARLES HARTLEY. | Valentin .. Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE. 
Sentinel .. .. .. Mr. G. A. VAUGHAN. ' 


“Une Cause Célébre,” the drama written by MM. d’Ennery and 
Cormon, was produced at the Ambigu-Comique, December 4, 1877, so 
that Mr. F. C. Burnand did not lose much time in adapting it, for, under 
its English title of ‘‘ Proof ; or, a Celebrated Case,” it was first played at 
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the Adelphi, April 20, 1878. Mr. Bandmann was the first English Pierre 
Lorance, but he was in May succeeded in the part by Mr. Charles Kelly, 
and subsequently by Mr. Henry Neville, whom the Princess’s management 
tried very hard to secure to fill it again. The cast at the Adelphi was a 
good one, as it included the names of Messrs. Emery and Arthur Stirling ; 
and Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Bandmann (Miss Millie Palmer), Miss Louise 
Moodie, and Miss Bella Pateman. The piece had a considerable run, 
and has frequently been revived in the provinces, and always proves a 
favourite at the extramural and transpontine theatres. It is also a curiosity 
in that the adapter had the boldness to travesty his own work, and as a 
burlesque, entitled ‘‘ Over-Proof; or, What was Found in a Celebrated 
Case,” it was produced November 6, 1878, at the Royal, when Mr. Anson 
cleverly parodied the part of Lazare, Mr. W. H. Fisher was droll as 
Lorance, and Miss Kate Santley entertaining as Adrienne, “ only five.” 
The plot turns on the misfortunes of Lorance, who, the night of the battle 
of Fontenoy, befriends a dying man, the Duc de Laval, who entrusts to 
him certain jewels and papers proving the Duke’s identity, &c. Lorance 
takes these for safe keeping to his wife Madeleine, and after an affectionate 
adieu returns to his regiment. Lazare enters Madeleine’s cottage by the 
window, and, being discovered by her in the act of stealing the valuables, 
she struggles with him. Her child Adrienne, who is shut in the next room, 
hears her talking, and imagines it is with her father, Lorance, who has 
only lately embraced her. Lazare, alarmed by Madeleine’s cries, murders 
her, and escapes, and the next day Lorance is charged with the crime, and 
is convicted through the evidence of his éwn child ; but in consequence 
of his bravery in action is not executed, but condemned to the galleys for 
life. Twelve years are supposed to elapse. Adrienne has been adopted 
by the Duke and Duchess d’Aubeterre. A party of convicts on their 
way to Toulon are aliowed to rest in the grounds of their chéteau ; among 
them is Lorance, who is recognised by his daughter Adrienne ; he protests 
his innocence, which he says could be proved by the Duc de Laval were 
he alive. He is informed that de Laval is at present in the house, having 
returned to France owing to the amnesty proclaimed. The man repre- 
senting himself as de Laval is no other than Lazare, who, armed with the 
papers which he stole, is endeavouring, through them, to assert his claim 
to the title and estates. He at once sees his danger, and will not bear 
out Lorance’s story, but is soon after accused by Valentin, really the 
daughter of the late Duke, who has been claimed by Lazare as his child 
from Madame Deprets, the head of a ladies’ college, to whose charge she 
has been entrusted. Valentin suspects Lazare from her finding among 
the jewels he had given her one which was known to belong to Madeleine, 
and which was stolen with the rest. Lazare is at length proved to be 
the murderer through Madame Deprets, for he is not the Duc de Laval 
that he pretends to be, and who left Valentin with her, and Lorance is thus 
restored to liberty. There is but little complication in the story. It appeals 
to human sympathies, and the interest is well maintained to the close. 
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Mr. J. H. Barnes depicted naturally the sorrows of the unhappy Pierre 
Lorance, and Mr. W. H. Vernon was a powerful, determined villain as 
Lazare. Mr. Mark A. Kinghorne played with dry humour the part of the 
eccentric, good-hearted, and friendly Chamboran, and Mr. Beauchamp 
was kindly, yet dignified, as d’Aubeterre. Miss Grace Hawthorne, as 
Valentin, exhibited great power in her scene with Lazare, and was 
altogether most agreeable. Miss Marie Illington was very tender and 
sympathetic as Adrienne, Miss Dolores Drummond excellent as Madame 
Deprets, and Miss Carlotta Leclercq thoroughly the grande dame as the 
Duchess d’Aubeterre. The piece was effectively staged, the scenery of 
the best, and the performance generally so good that “ Proof ” deserves a 
lengthened run. Ceci. Howarp. 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Miss Rose Leclercq was born in Liverpool, and is the fourth daughter 
of parents who for many years enjoyed the highest theatrical as well as 
private reputation. Her father, the late celebrated Charles Leclercq, was 
a Belgian by birth, and the immediate descendant of an old Flemish 
family ; be was the son cf Pierre Leclercq, who was born at Chainay, in 
Hainault, and who served for a long period in the Spanish army, as officer 
in the Flemish Company of King Charles the Third’s Body Guard ; and it 
is to the French Revolution of the eighteenth century, which drove Pierre 
Leclercq, his wife, and their infant son Charles, to London, that our stage 
is indebted. Mr. Charles Leclercq died in 1861, and Mrs. Leclercq in 
June of the present year. It was on her sixth birthday that Miss Rose 
Leclercq made her first appearance, as “‘ Ceres,” at Windsor Castle, before 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Royal Family. 
Thovgh very nervous, the youthful actress spoke her lines so prettily as to 
attract the special notice and interest of Her Majesty. The little more 
than child’s next and most decided hit was as Astarte in Lord Byron’s 
“Manfred” at Drury Lane—though with only twelve words to utter. 
These were delivered with such charm, that, although no gesture acccm- 
panied them, they were spoken of as “the attraction of the play,” were the 
talk of London, and were even specially mentioned in Miss Braddon’s 
novel, “ Henry Dunbar.” During Miss Leclercq’s engagement at Drury 
Lane, her Mary Vance, in F. C. Burnand’s ‘The Deal Boatman” (Sep- 
tember 21, 1863), her Anne Boleyn in “ Henry VIII.,” Celia in “ As You 
Like It” (to Miss Helen Faucit’s Rosalind), gave most promise of her 
future excellence. To gain greater experience, Miss Leclercq then sought 
provincial engagements, and during two years worked very hard, and was 
thought worthy to support the great Iondon “stars.” In one week 
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(December, 1866), she studied and played for the first time seven such 
parts as Ophelia, Desdemona, Julie de Mostimer (“Richelieu”), Portia, 
Lady Macheth, Queen Elizabeth (“Richard III.”), and Lady Rudolpha 
Lumbercourt in “The Man of the World ;” she received for each the 
highest commendation. Her success in Glasgow was not only fully recog- 
nised there (for-on her farewell they presented their favourite with 
a gold watch, chain, and locket, and a purse of sovereigns), but 
obtained her offers for America, and secured her an engagement from 
Mr. George Vining at the Princess’s, where, on August 12, 1868, she 
opened as the heroine, Eliza, in Boucicault’s “ After Dark.” In October, 
1869, she made her first appearance at the Adelphi as Kate Jessop, in 
“Lost at Sea,” and created quite a furore. To quote a few of the 
characters played by Miss Rose Leclercq, during the next five years, I may 
mention Catherine Kavanagh, in “ Peep-o’-Day” ; Margot, in “ The Pretty 
Girls of Stilberg” (November 16, 1870); Margaret, in “ King 0’ Scots” 
(February) ; Marguerite, in “ Faust and Marguerite” (April); Francesca, 
in ‘“ The Fool’s Revenge” ; Miss Sterling, in “The Clandestine Marriage” ; 
Ellen Moriarty, in Falconer’s “ Eileen Oge” (June 29, 1871) ; Bertha, in 
“The Hidden Treasure”; Esmeralda, in “Nétre Dame”; Princess 
Neuborg, in “ Ruy Blas” (Mr. Fechter in the title-ré/, March 2, 1872), 
and subsequently playing with him in ‘‘ Hamlet,” “Don Czsar de Bazan,” 
and “ The Corsican Brothers.” At the Princess’s, where she was a great 
favourite, she played Desdemona to Phelps’ Othello (September 28, 1872). 
At Drury Lane she created the part of Claire Ffolliott, in Boucicault’s “‘ The 
Shaughraun” (September 4, 1875). Besides these, since that date up to 
1884, during her touring engagement with her own company and as a 
“star,” Miss Leclercq made a great provincial name as Galatea, “ Pyzma- 
lion and Galatea”; Princess Zeolide, “‘ Palace of Truth”; Lady Hilda, 
“Broken Hearts” ; Susanna, “ Scrap of Paper” ; The Countess d’Autreval, 
“ Ladies’ Battle” ; and Ruth, “ Ruth’s Romance.” Prior to Miss Leclercq’s 
touring she had made a very remarkable success by her creation of Liz, in 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” by Arthur Matthison and J. L Hatton, at the 
Opéra Comique. The character was in most direct contrast to any she had 
hitherto assumed, being that of a rough Lancashire pit-girl, with a rude 
dialect and ruder exterior, but in whose breast beat a heart of gold, and 
whose nature was as pure and clear as crystal. It was a great performance. 
On her return to London after a considerable absence, Miss Leclercq 
accepted an engagement from Mr. Henry Irving to play Olivia in “ Twelfth 
Night” at the Lyceum (July 8, 1884). Her next engagement was with 
Mr. Thomas Thorne, at the Vaudeville, to create Lady Bellaston in 
“Sophia,” which after a lengthened run was succeeded on November 3, 
1887, by H. A, Jones’s ‘‘ Heart of Hearts,” in which she appeared as Lady 
Clarissa Fitzralph. Miss Leclercq was next engaged by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, for the Haymarket, to create Marie Leczinska, in W. G. Wills’s and 
S. Grundy’s “‘The Pompadour” (March 31, 1881); and the same year 
(September 1) played Lady Staunton in Haddon Chambers’ “Captain 
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Swift,” and the title-ré/e in M. A. Heathcote’s comedietta, and has also 
gained laurels as Mistress Page in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.” Mrs. 
Palfreyman, in H. A. Jones’s “ Wealth,” was played with that cor scientious- 
ness that distinguishes all Miss Leclercq’s work, but was quite unworthy 
her talents. The talented actress also created this year Madame 
Fourcanarde, in S. Giundy’s “Esther Sandraz” (June 11, 1889); Mrs. 
Oswald, in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s “ Phyllis” (June 1, 1889); and 
Madame de Lisle, in H. Grattan’s “The Rake’s Will” (July 16, 1889), all 
matinées. Miss Leclercq is now engaged by Mr. J. Hare to play the Queen 
in the production of “La Tosca,” at the Garrick Theatre; but bef re 
commencing rehearsals, Mr. Hare has secured her services to play Mrs. 
Jannaway, in “ Mama,” in Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Brighton. It may be interesting to note that in “ Macbeth,” at the 
Princess’s, with Mr. Phelps, Miss Leclercq has played Fleance, apparition, 
Gentlewoman, and eventually Lady Macbeth. In the “ Merchant of 
Venice,” Jessica, Nerissa, and Portia ; in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Anne Page, at the Princess’s, with Phelps, Mistress Ford with the same 
great actor at the Gaiety, and Mistress Page at the Haymarket. In 
“Hamlet” she rose from the Player Queen to act Ophelia, both with 
Phelps and Fechter, and in “School for Scandal” has appeared as Maria, 
Lady Sneerwell, and eventually as Lady Teazle, with both Phelps and 
Chippendale. Miss Rose Leclercq has long established a great reputation ; 
she has a noble presence, and in the various characters she has undertaken 
she has shown herself capable of grace and tenderness, dignity and pathos, 
of firmness, and of possessing a keen sense of humour. In her hands even 
the smallest part is made of consequence. 


After having gained considerable experience in the provinces, supporting 
Messrs. Barry Sullivan, William Creswick, and other Shakespearean stars 
jn the “legitimate” drama, Mr. Bassett Roe, in July, 1886, played 
Henry II. in “ Fair Rosamond,” a selection from Tennyson’s “ Becket ” 
with the Pastoral Players, under the direction of the late Mr. J. W. 
Godwin, Miss Genevieve Ward, Miss Maud Millett, and Lady Archibald 
Campbell being included in the cast, and made his first appearance before 
a London audience in February, 1887, as Uncle Silas in a dramatisation 
of Le Fanu’s novel of that name at the Olympic. After a short season 
at the Comedy Theatre (July, 1887), in which he played Lambert Streyke 
in a revival of “The Colonel,” Mr. Bassett Roe joined Miss Grace 
Hawthorne’s company at the Princess’s Theatre (July 14, 1887), appearing 
as Arkright, the detective, in ‘Shadows of a Great City;” Lieutenant 
Sonailoff in “Siberia” (December 14, 1887); Dan Haley in “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” (December 24, 1887); and Oliver Whyte, the dissipated 
young swell, in “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” (February 23, 1888). 
Mr. Harry Parker having to leave for the Gaiety on October 15, Mr. Roe 
took up his part of Doc Wilbur, the old drunkard, in “The Still Alarm,” 
and was next engaged to play Beauseant in the revival of “The Lady of 
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Lyons” at the Shaftesbury Theatre, under Miss Wallis’s management on 
November 19. Among the special engagements for matinées, &c., may 
be mentioned the following:—Joseph Surface in “The School for 
Scandal,” to Miss Kate Vaughan’s Lady Teazle, at the Globe Theatre 
(March 2, 1889); Jacques, in “As You Like It,” Globe Theatre (May 
17, 1888); Duke of Gloster, in “Jane Shore ;” Danny Mann, in “ The 
Colleen Bawn” (November 7, 1888); Mercutio, in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre; Prince Zouroff, in “ Moths,” Vaudeville 
Theatre, and Rolando, in “ The Honeymoon,” Vaudeville (June 11, 1889). 
On June 3, 1889, Mr. Bassett Roe reopened at the Princess's Theatre as 
Sir Ralph Minto, in the production of “ True Heart,” a performance 
very highly spoken of. Mr. Bassett Roe is original and conscientious, is 
an ardent student, and glories in his profession; has a distinct indivi- 
duality of his own, and has already made such mark as to lead one to 
hope great things of him in the future. 


Covent Garden Theatre Royal was crammed almost to suffocation on 
Saturday evening, August 10, the opening night of Mr. W. Freeman 
Thomas’s eighth annual series of Promenade Concerts. This was scarcely 
to be wondered at when the excellence of the programme is considered, 
ani that by the issue of season-ticket books containing sixty admissions 
for one guinea, the holder (on long’ nights, such as Saturday, when the 
performance commences at 7.30 and does not end till 11.30) can-hear 
good music well executed at the rate of a little over one penny per hour. 
For this year Signor Arditi is engaged as: conductor and musical director, 
and rules over an orchestra of 150 well selected instrumentalists, with 
Mr. Carrodus, of violin fame, as leader; flute, Mr. John Radcliff ; piccolo, 
Mr. J. H. Hamilton; clarionet, Mr. Julian Egerton; cornet, Mr. A. L. 
Smith; euphonium, Mr. C. Bourne; oboe, Mr. J. Vandenberg; horn, 
Mr. T. Mann, all men of mark. These are further supplemented by the 
band of the Coldstream Guards. Signor Arditi evidently desires to cater 
for all tastes; his programme was, therefore, a most varied one, and 
included the works of upwards of twenty composers, among them his own 
new waltz “Gloire,” which was much appreciated. The united bands 
were heard to advantage in the selection from ‘Carmen,” and in the 
“Hammer and Tongs” polka, by V. Williams. Mr. Henry Piercy sang very 
charmingly “ Margarita” (F. N. Lohr) and “Tom Bowling,” encored. 
Mile. Tremelli was in perfect. voice, and gave “II segreto” (Lucrezia 
Borgia) with great effect, and was equally successful in Tito Mattei’s 
“Stay with Me.” Miss Nettie Carpenter fairly electrified the house by 
her performance on the violin ; her playing of a “ Romance” of Svensden 
was beyond reproach, but her execution of Sarasate’s “ Zigeunerweisen ” 
created quite a furore. Nikita, whose voice has certainly gained in power, 
sang “Ernani involami” so artistically as to elicit an encore, and her 
rendering of M. Le Roy’s waltz song, ‘‘Love’s Guiding S'ar,” the verses 
of which are smoothly written and the music bright and catchy, will 
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make the season’s waltz song popular. Signor Foli was at his best in 
“] fear no foe,” and also sang,Cliffe’s “The Buffoon” with. great spirit. 
Certainly the gem of the evening was the quartette, “ Un di si ben,” from 
Rigoletto, most splendidly rendered by Nikita, Mlle. Tremelli,.Mr. Henry 
Piercy, and Signor Foli. The decorations of the theatre this year are 
Persian. The background is a panorama of the Paris Exhibition grounds 
and Eiffel Tower, and reflects great credit on Mr. Bruce Smith. The 
lighting of the house is as usual most brilliant. Despite rivalry, Mr. 
Freeman Thomas may certainly look forward to holding his own. 


Mr. Henry J. Leslie must be congratulated on the change he has 
effected in the appearance of Her Majesty’s, of which he is now managing 
director for ‘‘ The Opera,” Limited. The outside of the building has been 
repainted and the columns regilt, and the interior has been converted 
into a sixteenth-century town, and presents a charming appearance of 
Elizabethan towers, among which figures an old inn with the sign of “Sir 
John Falstaff.” The proscenium is transformed into a huge portcullis gate, 
and beyond this, on the space hitherto occupied by the stage, are rustic 
gardens, and an exquisitely painted cloth of an old manor house. For the 
Promenade Concerts Signor Bevignani is engaged as conductor, and has an 
orchestra of 100 performers, with Mr. Betjemann as leader, and supple- 
mented by the band of the Scots Guards. Mr. Howard Reynolds is the 
solo cornet, Mr. W. L. Barrett flute, Mr. G. Clinton clarionet, and 
Mr. Lebon oboe. The excellence of the orchestra was proved on the 
opening night, Saturday, August 17, by their execution of Nicolai’s over- 
ture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor ;” Massenet’s Spanish Saraband 
of the sixteenth century (first time), a charming morceau, and in Bevignani’s 
Nuptial March (first time). The selection from ‘“ Doris” was also a musical 
treat. Mr. Edward Lloyd was encored in the “ Rose Song” (Il Talismano). 
Mons. Vladimir de Pachmann’s exquisite pianoforte playing was thoroughly 
appreciated in the “ Andante, Spianato, and Grand Polonaise,” Op. 22, of 
Chopin. Mr. Howard Reynolds was enthusiastically recalled for his 
cornet solo in a new waltz, “Christmas Roses,” by Waldteuffel. Mr. 
Ito Stormont was heard to most advantage in Michael Watson’s 
“ Anchored.” Miss Alice Gomez sang with taste “ Porgi Amore” and 
“ Constancy,” and Miss Hilda Wilson with much expression ‘The Old 
and the Young Marie” and “ Meet Me by Moonlight.” The programme 
was altogether an éxcellent one, and if taken as a sample of the future 
selection promises a great success for the undertaking. 

A notable dramatist has passed away—notable, for he wrote “Two 
Roses.” Mr. James Albery died not unexpectedly in St. Martin’s Lane on 
August 15, 1889. For some years he had been mentally and physically 
afflicted. Besides ‘“‘Two Roses,” which, however often it be revived, is 
ever received with favour, he was also the author of the original plays, “The 
Two Thorns,” “Apple Blossoms,” ‘ Forgiven,” ‘“ Pride,” “ Tweecie’s 
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Rights,” “ The Spendthrift,” “ Jacks and Jills,” “ Oriana,” and “ Fortune ;” 
and collaborated with Mr. Bronson Howard in “ The Old Love and the 
New,” and .with Mr. Joseph Hatton in “The Vicar.” He also adapted 
“Wig and Gown,” which Mr. Toole made a success, “ Pink Dominoes,” 
likely to be revived shortly at the Comedy, and “ Featherbrain.” One 
who can be relied on states, in “The People,” that ““The Two Thorns” was 
submitted to the late J. H. Montague when in partnership with Messrs. 
James and Thorne. Mr. Montague accepted it on account of its brilliant 
dialogue, but the partners would have none of it, and to save trouble 
persuaded Mr. Albery to write them a new play, which resulted in the 
production of “ Two Roses.” Mr. Albery left a widow (Miss Mary Moore 
of the Criterion) and three children. 


The lull in theatrical matters will only last for a very short time, 
for quite early this month (September) we shall have Messrs. Sims’ 
and Pettitt’s new play, ‘“ London Day by Day,” at the Adelphi, in 
which we are promised something very novel both in plot and scenery. 
At the Shaftesbury, too, we have Mr. H. A. Jones’s “The Middleman” 
{of which 1ull notice next month), and in which there is a wonderful 
effect—a scene showing us the Staffordshire Potteries with their 
blazing furnaces by night. The cast is an exceptionally strong one, 
including Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. E. W. Garden, Mr. Ivan Watson, 
Mr. Royston Keith, Mr. Harry Cane, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Miss Maude 
Millett, Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Agnes’ Verity, Miss Eva Moore, Mis. 
E. H. Brooke, and Miss Josephine St. Ange. “ Betsy” is doing well at 
the Criterion, but there are rumours that the Robertson plays will shortly 
be revived. The Comedy has reopened with “ A‘sop’s Fables” from the 
Strand, which theatre is now occupied by Mr. Willie Edouin’s company in 
‘Our Flat.” The Court is doing really immense business with “ Aunt 
Jack.” Rehearsals are in full swing at the Gaiety for *‘ Ruy Blas, or the 
Roué Blasé,” and at the Lyceum for the production of the “‘ The Dead 
Heart.” Drury Lane will present quite a bright appearance, having been 
redecorated throughout, when it reopens on the 21st with the new drama 
by Messrs. Henry Hamilton and Augustus Harris, the story of which 
relates to the vicissitudes of Charles II. The cast will include Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Arthur Dacre, Luigi Lablache, and, of course, Harry 
Nicholls ; Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Laura Villiers, and Miss Ada 
Neilson. At the Haymarket before the middle of the month we shall have 
Mr. Buchanan’s version of * Roger-la-Honte.” 


Mr. George Grossmith made his last appearance at the Savoy on 
Saturday, August 17, a circumstance which will be much regretted 


He has, however, determined on a lengthened tour with his own enter- 


tainment, so that what is London’s loss is a gain for provincial towns. 
Mr. Grossmith commences his tour at Southsea, September 2. 
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Miss Minnie Palmer and Mr. J. Rogers have returned to England, and 
commenced at Glasgow their provincial tour, which will run on till 
December 21. At Christmas Miss Palmer will appear in London, but at 
which theatre her “‘ manager” has not determined. Tempting offers were 
made to “ My Sweetheart” to play Cinderella in the forthcoming panto- 
mime at Her Majesty’s, but circumstances prevented her accepting the 
engagement. 


A familiar face is lost to us by the desth of Mr. Gaston Murray, which 
occurred on August 6, 1880, from dropsy. Mr. Gaston Wilson (his real 
name) as a young man held an excellent appointment in Messrs. Cox and 
Greenwood’s, but his love of the stage was too great for him to continue 
in it, and he made his first London appearance at the Lyceum in March, 
1855. Mr. Gaston Murray was at one time secretary of the General 
Theatrical Fund, and was much respected. 


Within the last month or so three interesting weddings have taken place. 
Mr. Cunningham Bridgman, the well-known writer and secretary of the 
Beaufort Club, was married to Miss Flora Wilmos, a very charming young 
lady and promising singer. “Miss Kate Rorke, a universal favourite, was 
united to Mr. E. W. Gardiner ; and Mr. Wilton Jones, known not only as 
a journalist but as a playwright, wedded Miss Gertrude Warden. Long 
life and happiness to all. 


There is no knowing how long “ Paul Jones” will run, for on its 2ooth 
performance, which was celebrated in the usual “floral” manner, the 
Prince of Wales’s was crammed, and continues so nightly. Whenever a 
change is made, an opera by Planquette will probably be the one chosen ; 
M. Bisson’s libretto, adapted by Mr. F. C. Burnand. 


Miss Marie Tempest was fortunately able to sing on the rooth night of 
“Doris” at the Lyric (July 29), but since then has again been suffering 
from her throat, and is ordered complete rest. A crowded house expressed 
its delight at Mr. Cellier’s opera, which goes splendidly. On August 30 
*Love’s Trickery,” an operetta, libretto by Mr. Cunningham Bridgman, 
music by Mons. Ivan Caryll, and in which Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves, Mr. 
John: Le Hay, Miss Augarde, and Miss Hettis Lund were to take part, 
-was to be played for the first time, but too late for notice this month. 


Mr. Lionel Brough left London for his tour in South Africa on August 1, 
and we may hope to see him in England again in March, 1890. Accom- 
panying him are Messrs. Charles Cooper, Percy Brough, Percy Everard, 
Matthews, &c., and Misses Kate Hodson, Huxley, Herman, and Helen 


Hastings. Mr. Brough carries with him the best wishes of his numerous 
friends. 
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From July 29 to August 10 the Princess’s Theatre was given up to Mr. 
J. W. Turner’s English Opera Company, which during the two weeks’ 
engagement gave some more than creditable performances. ‘‘ Maritana,” 
“‘The Bohemian Girl,” and “Fra Diavolo” formed the principal items of 
the programme, but as special features “The Lily of Killarney” and 
“Robin Hood” were also introduced. The last-named opera, by Mac- 
farren, was a very successful one when first produced, but of late years has 
scarcely been heard of. The remaining operas are too well known to need 
any comment. Mr. Turner, Miss Constance Bellamy, Mr. Allen Morris, 
Mr. Walter Gray, Mdme. Lucy Franklein, Mr. Albert McGuckin, Mr. John 
Ridding, Mr. Sidney Clifford, Miss Chrystal Duncan, and Miss Jeanie 
Rosse have all added to their reputations by their short visit to London. 


On Thursday, August 8, ‘‘ Betsy” was again revived at the Criterion 
under the direction of Mr. Duck, and went with as much spirit and caused 
as much merriment as ever. The cast is the same as on its last production 
here. Miss Lottie Venne is again the slyest and most piquante Betsy, 
Miss Fanny Robertson the weak and idolising Mrs. Birkett, Mr. Blakeley 
the newspaper-loving Mr. Birkett, Mr. A. Boucicault the spoilt and pre- 
cocious Dolly, Mr. Maltby the inimitable toadying tutor Dawson, Mr. 
Herbert Standing the dashing Captain McManus, and Mr. Giddens the 
frolicsome Talbot. It is said that Mr. Duck contemplates reviving some 
of the Robertson comedies at an early date. 


When Mr. Charles Wyndham goes ic America after his holiday he will 
be accompanied by Mr. W. Blakeley and Mr. George Giddens, Miss Emily 
Miller, Miss Peach, Miss E. Penrose, Miss Ffolliott Paget, and Miss Mary 
Moore, and will probably be absent till April. His American tour com- 
mences in October at Boston. 


Miss Fanny Leslie has secured Mr. Geoffrey Thorne’s burlesque ‘“‘ Dandy 
Dick Turpin, the Mashing Highwayman,” which was highly spoken of for 
its fun and go when tried for copyright purposes at the Grand Theatre in 
April last. Miss Leslie will, of course, play the captivating knight of the 
road, and will produce it in conjunction with Mr. H. A. Freeman at the 
Grand on October 7. 


Mr. Hamilton Knight’s charming little play, “The Postscript,” is now 
played before “Tares” at the Vaudeville, and will be noticed fully next 
month. 


New plays produced and important revivals in London from July 23, 
1889, to August 12, 1889 :— , 
(Revivals:are marked thus *.) 
July 22.* “La Dame aux Camelias,” drama, in five acts, by Alexandre 
Dumas fils. French Plays. Lyceum. 
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July 24. “Uncle Robert,” comedietta, by Reginald Stockton. Matinée. 

Terry’s. 

» 24. ‘The Catspaw,” new play, in three acts, by John Tresahar. 
Matinée. Terry’s. 

» 24. “Storm and Sunshine,” play, in two acts, adapted from a novel 
by Mrs. Newton Phillips. Crystal Palace. 

» 25." “Phédre,” tragedy, in five acts, by Racine. French Plays. 
Lyceum. 

» 27. “The Headless Man,” original three-act comedy, by F. C. 
Burnand. Criterion. 

» 29.* “In Danger,” drama, in three acts, by W. Lestocq and Henry 
Cresswell. Vaudeville. 

» 29. “Boys will be Boys,” comedietta, in one act, by Joseph Mackay. 
Opéra Comique. 

» 29.* “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” drama, in five acts, by MM. Scribe and 
Legouvé. French Plays. Lyceum. 

Aug. 1.* “Fédora,” drama, in four acts, by Victorien Sardou. French 

Plays. Lyceum. 

» 6. “The Diamond Queen,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
Albert Edwards. St. George’s Hall. 

»  7-* “Wild Oats,” comedy, by John O’Keefe. Criterion. 

», 12. “Proof; or, a Celebrated Case,” drama, in six acts, adapted by 
F. C. Burnand from “ Une Cause Célébre.” Princess’s. 





In the Provirices from July 15, 1889, to August 12, 1889 :— 
July 29. “The Land of Gold; or, Life in England and California,” 
drama, in four acts, by George Lander. T.R. Hanley. 
Aug. 5. “Claudio,” new and original comic opera, in three acts; words 
by A. V. Thurgood, music by Thomas Hunter. Grand 
Theatre, Nottingham. 
» 5. “Hand-in-Hand,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by Edward 
Darbey. T.R. Rotherham. 
» 5+ “Little Tom Bowling,” musical nautical comedy, in three acts, 
written by Fisher Simpson, music by Herbert Simpson. 
Royal Albert, Gainsborough. 
» 12. “A Hero of Heroes,” sensational drama, in five acts, by J. W. 
Whitbread. Queen’s, Dublin. 
» 12. “Brought to Light,” drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey. 
T.R. Rotherham. 








PARIS. 
(From Ju'y 11, 1889, to August 17, 1889.) 

July 30. “La Peur de létre,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Emile 

Moreau and Pierre Valdagne. Menus-Plaisirs. 





